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HIGH SCHOOL COURSES IN SOCIAL AND HOME RELATIONS 
ELEANOR F. BROWN 


a ey N 1933 the committee on stand- 
{4 ards for use in the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary school cur- 
SoS ricula of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools made this statement: 









Home economics offers materials of instruction 
and activities which contribute both directly and 
indirectly to the realization of health, wholesome 
domestic relationships, profitable use of leisure 
time, and successful participation in vocational 
activities. 

The course in home economics which today 
answers to that description is one known 
by a large number of other titles, among 
them social and home relations, homemak- 
ing, family relationships. Keen conviction 
of the present and future value of such 
courses to the student, very pleasant ex- 
perience in teaching them, and a sincere 
interest in their spread led me in the spring 
of 1935 to make a survey of their general 
status throughout the country. The work 
was done under the auspices of the gradu- 
ate school at Syracuse University. 

The term social and home relations was 
used arbitrarily in the study to refer to 
courses dealing with any of the following 
subjects in any combination but never to 
courses dealing with one of them by itself: 
etiquette, family relationships, prepara- 
tion for family life, care of the person, suit- 
able dress, friendship, personality develop- 
ment, colleges, hobbies and interests, racial 
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tolerance, high school or college life, sex 
hygiene, religion, how to study, use of 
money, citizenship, child care, time schedul- 
ing, and budgeting and marketing. Only 
courses Offered to girls were studied, the 
number for boys seeming still too small to 
make it worth while to include them. 

A one-page typewritten letter on official 
stationery of the office of the dean of women 
was sent to each state superintendent of 
public instruction and state supervisor of 
home economics, asking for replies to an 
enclosed questionnaire. The questions on 
the latter were carefully stated to avoid 
confusion and were usually in multiple- 
choice form so that they could be answered 
by underscoring or checking. They cov- 
ered the following points: number of high 
schools in the state and of those offering 
courses of this kind; the interest felt in 
them; their relation to home economics; 
their titles; duration; credit status; elec- 
tive or required status; need of new text- 
book; the recognition of these courses in 
state syllabi or courses of study; the impor- 
tance now placed on different topics as 
shown in available outlines; and the opinion 
of state leaders as to the relative importance 
of possible topics. The replies and the 
conclusions drawn from them are summa- 
rized in the following paragraphs. 

Present importance of courses. In con- 
sidering the number of schools and courses 
reported for this study, the fact must be 
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kept in mind that there is such constant 
consolidation, new building, abandonment, 
or closing of high schools that the exact 
figure for a large area is almost impossible 
to find. The twenty-five states from 
which reports were given on these points 
appeared to have a total of 11,532 public 
senior high schools in operation in 1934- 
1935, and of these about 6,370 or 55.2 per 
cent were offering a course in social or home 
relations. One proof that considerable in- 
terest was felt in these courses in the coun- 
try as a whole was seen in the high percent- 
age of questionnaires returned and by the 
fact that a score or more state officials took 
the trouble to supplement the question- 
naires by explanatory letters, often with 
details and personal opinions on some of 
the points raised. Another obvious proof 
of general interest was the growing number 
of articles discussing these courses and of 
books and articles written for use in con- 
nection with them. 

Connection with home economics. The 
study showed a close alliance between these 
courses and the home economics depart- 
ments. More than 90 per cent of those 
reported were given directly by the home 
economics department for home economics 
credit. In a few cases an_ interested 
teacher, guidance counselor, or principal 
handled the course. 

Title. As many as 34 different titles 
were reported, some of them very similar. 
The four most common were: home eco- 
nomics (accompanied by the course num- 
ber), family relationships, social and family 
relationships, and homemaking. 

Duration. The most common length for 
these courses was one year, with one semes- 
ter next in frequency. 

Credit status. The credit granted for the 
course was in practically all cases equal to 
that for any academic subject in the cur- 
riculum, that is, one full unit for a year’s 
work, half a unit for a semester’s. 

Elective or required status. At the time 
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of the study the course was more often 
elective than required, but there was a dis- 
cernible trend toward the reverse situation. 

State courses of study. Of the 44 states 
reporting, 28 issued courses of study, and 
a social or home relations course was in- 
cluded in 27 of these. Five states also 
issued a bulletin on character education or 
guidance. 

Content of present courses. Examination 
of 13 state courses of study showed that 
the courses in question included the follow- 
ing topics, here listed in the order of 
frequency: 


1. Clothing—dress 16. Citizenship 

2. Foods 17. Personality—charm 

3. Child care 18. Etiquette 

4. Family relationships 19. Laundering 

5. Personal hygiene 20. Social relations 

6. House planning 21. Time budgeting 

7. Nutrition 22. Textiles 

8. House care 23. Meal planning 

9. Home management 24. Ability to get along 

10. House furnishing with others 

11. Use of money 25. Vocations 

12. Home nursing 26. Sex hygiene 

13. Marketing—budget- 27. Activities and hob- 
ing bies 

14. House decoration 28. How to study 


15. Friendship 


Desired content. From checks made by 
state leaders on a list of topics in the ques- 
tionnaire, their sense of the importance of 
the various topics was found to be as 
follows: 


Persons 

Topic checking Rank 
Family relationships..... . . 59 1 
Personality................ 58 2 
i 53 3 
Mental hygiene............ 51 4.5 
Hobbies, interests....... +s, ae 4.5 
PE bide reese cwaven 47 6.5 
Use of money............. 47 6.5 
I da caciannde hanes 43 9 
6 43 9 
Personal hygiene........... 43 9 
GH csvivestevcscese il 
Budgeting, marketing. ..... 38 12 
NRG aie wna vikie ware coe 37 13 
High school and college..... 34 14 
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Persons 
Topic checking Rank 
Time scheduling........... 32 15 
World fellowship........... 30 16 
ttc cgicak bawaene 26 17.5 
a 26 17.5 
Pc sicccs op cnenuscss 19 19 


It is interesting to compare this list with 
the previous one, showing topics now found 
in courses. 

Conclusions. Careful consideration of 
the replies and comments received in con- 
nection with the questionnaires seems to 
warrant suggesting the following as desir- 
able features for high school courses in 
social and home relations: 


Some uniformity or standardization in the title 
of these courses. This would serve to arouse more 
public interest and recognition. The title chosen 
should be inclusive and yet distinctive, as, in the 
case of one used in New Jersey, “Course in Modern 
Living.” 

Length of one year, the length now most prev- 
alent. 

Credit status equal to that for any academic 
course. 

Required status whenever possible. 

The use of one good basic text with a wide 
variety of reference material. 

Content flexible enough to allow adaptation for 
individual needs of the students, as well as to 
opinions of state leaders, state requirements, and 
expressed opinions of students, but carefully 
organized to provide coherence. 

Since the 
course is at present mostly in the hands of home 


economics 


Better preparation of the instructor. 


teachers, teacher-training programs 
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might put more stress on this aspect of home 
economics. Teachers should be encouraged to 
bring in other instructors and outside speakers and 
other special aids. 


The writer’s belief in the special value of 
the course in the present and future life of 
the students has been confirmed by the 
comments of the educators who co-operated 
in the study. Its challenge to their inter- 
ests and capabilities is different from that 
of any other high school subject. If 
rightly handled, it may offer an opportunity 
for many students to find their way through 
a chaos of conflicting ideas and opinions. 
Some, it is true, may seem to have gained 
little, but the skillful teacher will have 
planted the seed of whose growth the stu- 
dent, grown older, may suddenly become 
conscious. Sometimes results are imme- 
diate. A number of students have declared 
spontaneously that it made them “really 
think about things” for the first time. 
That, after all, more than mere factual 
knowledge, is the goal of true education. 

The course content, judged by a tradi- 
tional academic standard, may seem some- 
thing of a hodge-podge. Viewed from the 
standpoint of importance in the everyday 
life and thought of the student, it is funda- 
mental and of necessity varied. In these 
days of searching examination into the prac- 
ticality of our school curricula, such courses 
may exert an influence toward saner living 
and more healthful social attitudes. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS IN CANADA 
MARY C. MOXON 






SHE formal beginning of home- 
making education in Canada 
Q; may be considered as resulting 
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NGG 
OUISNI from the same social needs and 
demands as led to its establishment in 
the United States and Great Britain. In 
fact its early set-up was greatly influenced 
by the practices of these two countries. 
Although records show that “sewing was 
taught to Indian girls at Quebec in the year 
1668,” it was not until the close of the 
nineteenth century that the real Canadian 
development took place. The immediate 
force which led to its rather rapid progress 
at that time is known in educational litera- 
ture as “‘the Macdonald Movement.” This 
enterprise, fostered by Sir William C. Mac- 
donald, a wealthy merchant of Montreal, 
covered many phases of education, among 
them manual training, household science, 
seed growing, and school gardens. Centers 
for instruction in these branches were estab- 
lished by Macdonald in many parts of 
Canada. Funds for their maintenance 
were also provided for a three-year period; 
at the end of that time they passed into the 
control of the local and provincial school 
systems. 

It is believed that the late Mrs. Adelaide 
Hoodless of Hamilton, Ontario, is to be 
credited with presenting the claims of 
homemaking education to Macdonald so 
successfully. Through her efforts a class 
in household science had been started at 
Hamilton in 1897, two years previous to the 
launching of the Macdonald Movement. 
This class was under the guidance of Miss 
Mary Urie Watson. Another name to be 
mentioned is that of Dr. Robertson, whom 
Macdonald sent to various European 















countries to study their methods and forms 
of education. 

Centers were established in the maritime 
provinces, Ontario, and British Columbia 
in 1899 and 1900. The first teachers were 
brought mainly from England and Scot- 
land. Then it was felt that training schools 
should be established in Canada to “staff” 
these “centers,” so Macdonald gave large 
sums of money and established Macdonald 
Institute at Guelph, Ontario, to “provide 
both long and short courses in cookery, 
sewing, and other branches of the domestic 
arts.” Later he contributed several million 
dollars to build Macdonald College at Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue in Quebec, and an impor- 
tant feature of this was the School of 
Household Science. Thus, the Macdonald 
Movement proved a very important factor 
in establishing homemaking schools in 
Canada at a time when the social needs for 
this type of education had become quite 
pressing. 

As regards the development in the differ- 
ent provinces of the Dominion, some diffi- 
culties were experienced in collecting the 
necessary data, and it is realized that there 
may be some errors and omissions in respect 
to both dates and names in the brief de- 
scription which follows. 

The maritime provinces: Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island. In 
Nova Scotia, as a result of the Macdonald 
Fund, schools for domestic science were 
established about 1899 at Halifax and 
Truro, Miss McCall, Miss Hamilton, and 
the other teachers coming from Boston and 
England. In 1900 a teacher-training course 
was established in conjunction with the 
Provincial Normal College, this being 
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known as the Truro School of Household 
Science. With the local training of teach- 
ers, other centers were soon established at 
Sidney, Glace Bay, Windsor, Yarmouth, 
Lunenburg, and elsewhere. Courses were 
given in Acadia Seminary at Wolfville as 
early as 1902; the work there later de- 
velopea into a two-year course, and in 1925, 
through the co-operation between the Semi- 
nary and Acadia University, a course lead- 
ing to the degree of bachelor of science in 
household science was established, with 
Miss Frances McNally as the head. 

In New Brunswick, domestic science 
began in the public schools about 1902. At 
Mount Allison College, Sackville, courses 
of one and two years in length were estab- 
lished first, and in 1924 a degree course was 
developed. 

Prince Edward Island has had very little 
organized home economics work in the 
schools, although the Macdonald Fund 
equipped centers at both Charlottetown 
and Summerside. 

Quebec. As has been mentioned, sewing 
was taught to Indian girls at Quebec in the 
seventeenth century. Formal instruction 
in the Protestant schools began about 1902- 
1904. After Sir William Macdonald estab- 
lished the institution at Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue known as Macdonald College, 
one-year, two-year, and also short courses 
were given at the School of Household 
Science until 1919, when by agreement with 
McGill University a four-year course lead- 
ing to the degree of bachelor of science in 
household science was established. Two 
of the pioneer workers at the College were 
Miss Katharine Fisher of Good Housekeep- 
ing fame and Miss Bessie Philp. 

Ontario. A description has been given 
already of the first classes in home eco- 
nomics in Ontario (and the first for Canada) 
at Hamilton. With the aid of the Mac- 
donald Fund public school centers for the 
work were established at such places as 
Waterloo, Guelph, and Ottawa; and in 1903, 
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Macdonald Institute as part of the Ontario 
Agricultural College was equipped to pro- 
vide instruction for rural girls and also for 
training teachers for the work. The first 
director of the work at Macdonald Institute 
was Dr. Muldrew; and at his death shortly 
after the institution was opened, Miss Mary 
Urie Watson was appointed to the position. 
She continued as director for almost twenty 
years and exerted such a tremendous influ- 
ence through her vision, foresight, and 
power of organization that she became a 
national figure in home economics work 
not only in Canada but in the United 
States, England, and other countries. 
She took active part in many sessions of 
the Lake Placid Conference and was 
elected a councilor of the American Home 
Economics Association when it was first 
organized. 

At Toronto University, thanks largely to 
the benefactions of Mrs. Lillian Massey 
Treble and the organizing work of Miss 
Annie Laird, home economics was firmly 
established about 1901. The first bache- 
lor’s degree in household science was 
granted in 1906. The work here and at the 
many centers in Toronto, Hamilton, 
Ottawa, London, and other Ontario towns, 
has developed rapidly and extensively. 
Probably more vocational home economics 
is being taught in Ontario than in any other 
part of Canada. 

The prairie provinces: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta. The first formal train- 
ing in Manitoba came about the year 1903 
when Mrs. Lillian Massey Treble of Toronto 
made an offer to the University at Winnipeg 
to equip a department of household science 
and also to pay the salary of an instructor 
for a year. Miss Lennox organized the 
work, but after three years the University 
decided to discontinue it, and the equip- 
ment was sent to Mount Allison, New 
Brunswick. At about this time the Mac- 
donald Fund provided for the establishment 
of a center at Winnipeg, and Miss Lennox 
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was its first teacher. In 1903 sewing was 
introduced into the curriculum of the 
Winnipeg schools, and Miss Halliday was 
appointed supervisor of this, a position 
which she still holds. Five other centers 
outside of Winnipeg also established the 
work. In the Agricultural College the 
home economics work began in 1910 with a 
summer course. The first instructors were 
Miss Junipher, Miss Margaret Kennedy, 
and Miss McDonald. For some years Mrs. 
Charlton Salisbury directed the work. In 
October 1911 a five-month course was in- 
stituted, and in October 1912 the two-year 
course was started. In 1915 the course 
was lengthened to five years, culminating 
in a degree. Later this was changed to a 
four-year course, and the degree granted is 
B.S. (Home Economics). 

In Saskatchewan the first work was 
started in 1909 in the Regina public schools 
under Miss Joan Hamilton. Miss Abbie 
DeLury established the work in Moose 
Jaw shortly afterward, and soon there were 
centers in Saskatoon, Yorkton, Moosomin, 
and elsewhere. Some of these centers have 
since been closed because of economic 


considerations. In 1917 household science 


work began at Saskatoon under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Rutter. 


Work is also being 
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carried on in the three normal schools of 
the province. 

In Alberta a center was established at 
Calgary through the Macdonald Fund. 
Miss Anne Morrison, Mrs. Jean Muldrew, 
and Miss McAdams may be mentioned 
among the pioneer workers there. Exten- 
sive work has also been done at the Alberta 
schools of agriculture. In 1918 the work 
was organized under Miss Mabel Patrick 
at the University of Alberta, where a degree 
course is given. 

British Columbia. Few data could be 
obtained regarding the development of 
home economics in British Columbia, al- 
though it is one of the leading provinces of 
the Dominion in the matter of establishing 
these subjects in the public schools. Under 
the Macdonald Fund centers were equipped 
at Victoria early in the twentieth century. 
Miss Berry is a pioneer in the work in this 
province. In recent years Miss Jessie 
McLenaghen, as director of home economics 
for the province, has been instrumental in 
having the work established in many cen- 
ters, and as a result of her work and that 
of her predecessors, British Columbia may 
be considered as having shown remarkable 
progress in the development of home eco- 
nomics. As yet there is no course estab- 
lished at the Provincial University. 
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TERMS USED ON TEXTILE LABELS 


MARGARET B. HAYS 


ABELS giving information about 

quality are now placed on some 
} commodities offered on the re- 
tail market. These are helpful 
buying guides to consumers who know the 
significance of the trade and _ technical 
terms used and who discriminate between 
factual information that really indicates 
quality and meaningless general phrases 
such as “finest known” and “supreme 
quality.” 

Although it is recognized that some of the 
trade terms are loosely used and that their 
interpretation changes over a period of 
years, an attempt is made here to state 
what seems to be the meaning at this date 
(January 1936) of some common terms 
appearing on textile and clothing labels. 
Present usage has been the only basis for 
determining this, and the definitions given 
should not be considered “official” or 
necessarily approved by any government 
agency. In a few cases, they have been 
taken from rulings of the Federal Trade 
Commission and from trade practice agree- 
ments sponsored by that commission. The 
publications of such organizations as the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
the American Standards Association, and 
the National Bureau of Standards have also 
been utilized. For the convenience of the 
reader, the terms are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Similar or related terms are 
grouped together with the most generally 
descriptive word first. 





Acetate. See Synthetics. 

All combed cotton [yarn]. See Yarn. 
Anti-crease. See Crease resisting. 
All pure silk. See Silk. 

Artificial weighting. See Weighting. 
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Breaking strength. Similar term: Tensile 
strength. 

Breaking strength is the number of pounds 
required to break a sample of fabric under 
definite conditions of testing. Since break- 
ing strengths may be determined by either 
of the two following methods, any test values 
reported usually include a statement of the 
method used: 

Grab test. One inch in the middle of a 
sample 4 inches wide is broken under speci- 
fied conditions as to size, type, and speed of 
the jaw of the testing machine. 

Strip test. The test sample is ravelled to 
exactly 1 inch in width. The jaw is of differ- 
ent dimensions from that used for the grab 
test. In the strip test there are no side 
yarns to help support those in the inch strip 
ofcloth. The results are therefore somewhat 
lower than those obtained by the grab 
method, but some of the difference will 
depend upon the kind of fabric tested. 
Thus for a sheeting, the results from the 
strip test may be 11 pounds lower than the 
values obtained by the grab test, while for 
certain blankets they may be as much as 
25 pounds lower. 

Broadcloth. Similar terms: Genuine broad- 
cloth, 2 x 1 broadcloth, 2 x 2 broadcloth, Full- 
count broadcloth, Standard-count broadcloth, 
Carded broadcloth, Combed broadcloth. 

Broadcloth may be made of cotton, wool, 
or silk; but at present, cotton broadcloth is 
usually the only kind carrying a label. This 
is a plain-woven, mercerized fabric. The 
warp yarns are spaced much closer together 
than the filling so that the resulting cloth has 
fine ridges running from selvage to selvage. 
Genuine broadcloth is an ambiguous term, 
since there is no accepted standard for 
comparison. Single broadcloth has single 
yarns in both directions; semi-broadcloth, or 
2 x 1 broadcloth, has a 2-ply warp with a single- 
ply filling; and ply-broadcloth, or 2 x 2 
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broadcloth, has 2-ply yarns in both directions. 
Full-count broadcloth, according to a ruling of 
the Federal Trade Commission, refers to a 
fabric with 144 threads per inch in the warp 
and 76 threads per inch in the filling. Stand- 
ard count may mean the same as full count. 
Carded broadcloth, made from carded yarns, 
generally includes the range of thread counts 
from 80 x 56 up to 112 x 60. Combed 
broadcloths, made from combed yarns, are 
frequently made with thread counts from 
128 x 68 up to 146 x 76. 

Brown cloth. See Unbleached. 

Carded broadcloth. See Broadcloth. 

Color. See Dye, Fast. 

Colors guaranteed fast to light and washing. 
See Dye, Fast. 

Combed broadcloth. See Broadcloth. 

Combed cotton. See Yarn 

Combed yarn. See Yarn. 

Conforms to U. S. commercial standard CS—. 
See Standard, Commercial. 

Core yarn. See Yarn. 

Count. See Thread count. 

Course. See Hosiery. 

Crease resisting. Similar terms: Anti-crease, 
Non-crush, Will not crush, Crush resistant. 

As these terms imply, some patented 
finishing processes increase the fabric resis- 
tance to creasing. Fabrics so processed are 
usually made of cotton, linen, or synthetics. 

Crush resistant. See Crease resisting. 

Dye, Fast. Similar terms: Fast color; Fast 
to washing, fast to sun; Tub fast; Colors 
guaranteed fast to light and washing. 

The term fast is relative. The most 
definite statements about color fastness of 
fabrics are those which show that the fast- 
ness of the dye has been compared with some 
accepted standard (see Nafal tested fast 
color below). Few dyes are fast under all 
conditions of use. The definite label speci- 
fies the conditions to which the color is fast, 
such as “to light,” “to laundering,” “to 
ironing,” “to perspiration,” “to urine,” or 
“to salt water” (important for garments 
intended for beach wear). Labels that state 


only “fast color’ or “fast dye” are vague 
and incomplete. 

The type of dye used or some special 
guarantee is sometimes stated on the label, 
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and may aid in judging color fastness. For 
example: 

Vat dye. This term means that the dye- 


stuff used is one of a class of dyes which are 
applied in a dye bath, spoken of as a vat. 
The dyes are characterized by excellent fast- 
ness to light, washing, acids, alkalies, and in 
many cases to bleaching with hypochlorites. 
They are generally used for dyeing cotton. 

Indanthrene dye. Indanthrene dyes make 
up a special class of vat dyes that are applied 
to raw cotton, cotton yarn, cotton piece 
goods, and sometimes to wool. They are 
brilliant colors and are fast to light and 
laundering. The majority are fast to 
bleaching. 

Nafal tested fast color. The Nafal label, 
issued by the National Association of 
Finishers of Textile Fabrics, specifies that the 
fabric has been tested and found to conform 
to the standards established by that associa- 
tion for color fastness to light and washing. 
The fabrics are tested by a commercial 
laboratory, and those that meet the estab- 
lished standards are assigned a license 
number. 


Exceeds government specifications. See Speci- 
fications, Government. 

Fast color. See Dye, Fast. 

Fast dye. See Dye, Fast. 

Fast to washing, fast to sun. See Dye, Fast. 


Filling. See Sizing. 

Filling (pick). The filling (pick) yarns are 
those that run crosswise of the fabric. See 
also Warp (end). 

Fine count. See Percale. 

Finish, Permanent. See Sizing. 

Finish, Pure. See Sizing. 

Firsts. Related terms: Seconds, 
regulars, Run-of-mill. 

All textile merchandise is inspected in the 
mill and classed as first, second, third, etc., 
according to its degree of perfection. How- 
ever, the standards for the different classes 
vary from mill to mill. A certain defect 
may cause rejection in one mill but not in 
another. According to the Worth Street 
Rules, a collection of trade customs promul- 
gated by various associations of cotton 
merchants, the term second may be applied 
only to cloth with minor manufacturing 


Thirds, Ir- 
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defects in weave and not to goods subse- 
quently damaged; further, goods marked as 
seconds must be merchantable. The terms 
irregular and run-of-mill are also seen. The 
meaning of irregular varies with the mill. 
Run-of-mill generally means that the goods 
have not been inspected and that the pur- 
chaser takes the material just as it comes 
from the mill. 

Full-count broadcloth. See Broadcloth. 

Full-fashioned. See Hosiery. 

Fully shrunk. See Shrinkage, 
against. 

Gauge. See Hosiery. 

Genuine broadcloth. 

Government specifications. 
Government. 

Hosiery. The following characteristics of 
hosiery are sometimes mentioned on labels: 

Course. A horizontal row of adjacent 
loops in knit goods is called a course. The 
number of courses in an inch is one indica- 
tion of the quality of hosiery. Usually the 
number of courses in one inch is similar to the 
gauge number. 

Full-fashioned. Hosiery that is shaped 
(fashioned) by decreasing the number of 
stitches during knitting is designated as full- 
fashioned to distinguish it from seamless or 
circular-knit stockings which are temporarily 
shaped by drying over forms or boards. 

Gauge. In flat-knit, full-fashioned hosiery 
the gauge designates the number of needles 
per 14 inches on the knitting machine. A 
14-inch full head, 45-gauge machine has 392 
needles. Seamless or circular-knit hose is 
referred to by the number of needles instead 
of by the gauge. The needle spacing on a 
knitting machine determines the fineness of a 
stocking. The number of needles on one 
inch of the machine will differ slightly from 
the number of wales to the inch of the 
finished product (see next definition). 

Wale. A vertical row of adjacent loops in 
knit goods is called a wale. 

— thread. Thesheernessof hosiery is desig- 
nated by a number preceding the word 
“thread” and corresponding to the ply of the 
yarn from which it is knit. For example, 
service hose are usually at least 7-thread. 

Ingrain. Ingrain refers to hosiery knit 


Guaranteed 


See Broadcloth. 
See Specifications, 
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from dyed yarns as distinguished from dip- 
dyed hose, that is, hose dyed after knitting. 

Non-run, Run-proof. Non-run or run- 
proof hose are knit with a patented stitch 
that is run-resistant. 

Ringless. Ringless correctly refers to silk 
hosiery knit by a patented process developed 
to eliminate 2-tone effects resulting from 
variations in the diameter of the silk fila- 
ments. Recently it has been used in rela- 
tion to rayon and cotton hosiery to mean 
simply without rings. 

In the gray. See Unbleached. 

Irregulars. See Firsts. 

Lisle. Lisle was originally a fine hard linen 
thread made in Lisle, France. Now the 
term is applied to a smooth cotton yarn made 
from long staple cotton, tightly twisted, and 
treated to remove the projecting surface 
fibers. 

Loading. See Sizing. 

Meets government standards. 
Commercial. 

Mercerized. A mercerized cotton yarn or 
fabric is one which has been treated by a 
special process known as mercerization for 
the purpose of increasing its gloss and 
strength. 

Metallic weighting. See Weighting. 

—momme Japanese pongee. The quality of 
silk pongee is indicated in terms of the 
momme, a Japanese unit of weight. Light 
weight is 2, 4, or 6; medium weight, 10, 12, or 
14; above 14 is extra heavy. 

Nafal tested fast color. See Dye, Fast. 

Nap. A nap is formed by a finishing process 
which uses wire claws or vegetable burrs to 
pull the loose fiber ends from low-twist 
foundation yarns. Blankets and flannels are 
napped to make the fabric a better insulator. 

Natural shrunk. See Shrinkage, Guaranteed 
against. 

Non-crush. See Crease resisting. 

Non-shrinkable. See Shrinkage, Guaranteed 
against. 

Percale. The term is loosely used for both 
dress fabrics and sheets. Percale dress 
fabric is a closely woven cotton fabric with 
a thread count of at least 80 x 80 in the gray. 
When used to describe a sheet the consensus 
of opinion seems to be that it refers to a 


See Standard, 
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fabric made from combed yarns and con- 
taining at least 200 (warp plus filling) yarns 
to the square inch. Utility percale is a term 
frequently used for fine-count sheeting made 
from carded yarns and in somewhat lower 
thread counts. 

Permanent finish. See Sizing. 

Ply yarn. See Yarn. 

Pre-shrunk. See Shrinkage, Guaranteed 
against. 

Pure dye rayon. See Synthetics. 

Pure dye silk. See Silk and Weighting. 

Pure finish. See Sizing. 

Pure silk. See Silk. 

Rayon. See Synthetics. 

Run-of-mill. See Firsts. 

Seconds. See Firsts. 

Selvage, Tape. A tape selvage is woven by a 
special loom attachment known by the same 
name. It is frequently made of ply yarns. 
Such a selvage is used to reinforce the edge 
of woven fabrics, such as sheeting. 

Shrinkage, Guaranteed against. Similar 
terms: Pre-shrunk, Non-shrinkable, Natural 
shrunk, Super shrunk, Fully shrunk. 

These are some of the many descriptions 
applied to materials (usually cotton, linen, 
or synthetic) that have been subjected to 
some pre-shrinking treatment. Many of 
the processes are patented and are known by 
special trade names. Terms implying an 
absolute condition are inadvisable because 
further shrinkage may occur upon launder- 
ing. A recent conference held by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association at the request of 
the New York Board of Trade recommended 
that the use of terms indicating pre-shrinkage 
of woven cotton goods be restricted to fabrics 
which will not shrink more than 3 per cent, 
and that in addition the exact percentage of 
probable shrinkage be specified. 

Woolen materials are sometimes labeled 
as pre-shrunk, but in this connection the 
term is misleading, for the fabrics will shrink 
if they are laundered or thoroughly wet. 
Frequently the term is used to indicate that 
the cloth will not shrink with damp pressing. 

Silk. According to decisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the name silk or any 
derivative thereof when applied to a material 
means the product of the silkworm. Under 


such rulings rayon or other synthetic mate- 
rials may not be called artificial silk as was 
previously the custom. 

Spun silk. Spun silk results from spin- 
ning short filaments of silk into yarn in much 
the same way that cotton fibers are spun. 

Pure dye silk, All pure silk, Pure silk, 
Weighted silk. In accordance with a trade 
agreement sponsored by the Federal Trade 
Commission, fabrics containing silk or silk 
and other fibers shall not be designated 
pure dye silk if they contain in the finished 
state more than 10 per cent of any substance 
other than silk or other fibers, except black- 
dyed silk, which shall not contain more than 
15 percent. All pure silk has been adopted 
by the International Silk Guild for use on 
materials with less than these percentages of 
substances other than silk. Pure silk means 
the same as pure dye, according to a Federal 
Trade Commission cease and desist order. 
The agreement also specifies that goods con- 
taining in the finished state more than 10 
per cent of any substance other than silk or 
other fibers (15 per cent in the case of black- 
dyed silk) shall not be designated as silk 
unless there be added the word weighted or 
some other qualification which shall reason- 
ably indicate that such goods contain an 
addition of metallic salts or other substances 
(see also Weighting). 

Sizing. Similar terms: Filling, Loading. 

Sizing is usually a water-soluble mixture 
of a starch or other adhesive with some form 
of softening agent such as tallow, oil, or 
glycerine. It may also include an anti- 
septic to prevent mildew. Sizings are used 
to add weight and improve the appearance 
and feel of the finished cotton or linen fabric. 
The term also includes the stiffening mix- 
tures that are applied to strengthen the warp 
yarns before weaving. Some sizings do not 
rub out readily, but much of even these is 
removed by the first laundering. Filling 
and loading are synonyms and _ usually 
indicate a sizing applied for the purpose of 
adding weight. 

Permanent finish, Guaranteed permanent 
finish. The term permanent finish gen- 
erally refers to the stiffness finish of cotton 
fabrics. A more permanent finish may be 
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produced by various chemical treatments, 
many of which are patented, than by starch 
solutions. Organdy is a well-known example 
of a fabric with this type of finish. 

Pure finish. A fabric which contains 
just the amount of sizing necessary to 
strengthen the warp yarns prior to weaving 
may be described as pure finish. Thus a 
pure finish sheet usually contains 2 per cent 
or less of finishing material. 

Specifications, Government. 
Exceeds government specifications, 
States standards for : 

There are no government standards for 
textiles in the sense that there are standard 
weights and measures. However, the federal 
government has set up specifications for 
some of the textiles purchased by the various 
governmental agencies. These specifications 
define one or two qualities, but the goods so 
designated are not necessarily the best on the 
market. It should also be noted that the 
construction chosen to meet a specific re- 
quirement of a government department may 
not be the one best suited for household use. 

Standard, Commercial. Similar terms: Con- 
forms to U.S. Commercial Standard CS—, 
United States government size, Meets govern- 
ment standards. 

The Division of Trade Standards of the 
National Bureau of Standards publishes so- 
called Commercial Standards that are either 
trade practices or standards to which the 
trade has agreed. These are not govern- 
ment standards, and any such implication or 
inference is incorrect. At present there are 
such trade standards for the sizes of knit 
underwear, boys’ blouses and shirts, and 
men’s pajamas; for the construction of 
mohair (pile) upholstery fabrics; and for the 
wool content of blankets. These standards 
merely establish minima, and an article 
labeled as conforming to a certain commer- 
cial standard may just meet the standard or 
may exceed the published values. 

Standard-count broadcloth. See Broadcloth. 

Super shrunk. See also Shrinkage, Guaranteed 
against. 

Synthetics. Similar terms: Rayon, Acetate. 

Synthetic (manufactured) textile materials 
now on the market are practically all made 


Similar terms: 
United 








from cotton linters or wood pulp by one of 
four commercial methods known as _ the 
viscose, Cuprammonium, nitrocellulose, and 
acetate processes. The name rayon is 
usually restricted to those made by one of the 
first three processes. The products made 
by the fourth process are often called acetates. 

Spun rayon. Rayon filaments may be cut 
into short lengths (1} to 2 inches), and this 
so-called “staple rayon” or “cut fiber” may 
be spun like cotton into yarns. Staple 
rayon may be blended with other fibers such 
as cotton or wool before spinning. 

Pure dye rayon. The term pure dye rayon 
seems to have been borrowed from the silk 
industry (see Silk, pure dye silk, page 154) 
to refer to the absence of finishing materials 
sometimes added to reduce the luster or to 
add weight to the fabric. At present the 
meaning is vague. 

Tape selvage. Sce Selvage, Tape. 
Tensile strength. See Breaking strength. 
Thirds. See Firsts. 

Thread. See Hosiery. 

Thread count. Similar term: Count. 

The number of yarns per inch of fabric, 
counted warp-wise and filling-wise, is known 
as the count or thread count. When a 
fabric such as a sheeting is described as 
having a 68 x 72 thread count the first figure 
is always that for the number of warp yarns. 
If the two values are the same the material 
is known as a square, for example, an 80- 
square dress percale or a 64-square sheeting. 
Or sometimes the warp and filling figures are 
added together and the count per square 
inch given. Thus a table damask with 82 
warp and 80 filling yarns is usually described 
as having 162 yarns to the square inch. A 
thread count is frequently given as “in the 
gray” or as “woven.”’ In such cases the 
values will differ slightly from those for the 
finished cloth. 

Tub fast. See Dye, Fast. 

2x 1 broadcloth. See Broadcloth. 

2 x 2 broadcloth. See Broadcloth. 

Unbleached. Similar terms: Ju the gray, 
Brown cloth. 

These terms refer to a fabric as it comes 
from the loom, before bleaching or any other 
finishing processes are applied. 
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United States government size. See Standard, 
Commercial. 

United States standards for——. 
cations, Government. 

Virgin wool. Virgin wool is new fleece wool 
from live animals. The term distinguishes 
it from wool that has previously been 
processed (reworked wool) and from wool 
removed from the skins of dead animals 
(pulled or slipe wool). 

Warp (end). Warp yarns (ends) are those 
that run lengthwise of the fabric. See also 
Filling (pick). 

Weighted silk. See Silk. 

Weighting. Similar terms: Artificial weight- 
ing, Metallic weighting. 

These terms relate to substances such as 
gums, sugars, and metallic salts that are 
added to silk to increase the weight. Since 


See Specifi- 


the sugar and gum types of finishes are 
water-soluble, a fabric so weighted may 
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water-spot previous to washing and may also 
lose considerable weight during laundering. 
Metallic weighting is not to any appreciable 
extent removed by washing or dry cleaning. 
Will not crush. See Crease resisting. 
Yarn. Labels sometimes carry a reference to 
the following types of yarn: 

All combed cotton, Combed yarn. In yarns 
thus designated the cotton has been put 
through an additional process before spinning 
to remove the short fibers. Usually only 
cotton of 1} inch staple or longer is combed. 
The resulting yarn is smoother, stronger, 
and more uniform than a similar yarn (called 
carded) made from uncombed cotton. 

Ply yarn. This refers to a yarn made by 
twisting two or more single yarns together. 

Core yarn. This is composed of a tightly 
twisted fine cotton yarn as a core around 
which is spun a blend of cotton and wool 
fibers. Yarns of this type are sometimes 
used in part-wool blankets. 
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TENTATIVE REVISION OF THE SYLLABUS 
OF HOME ECONOMICS 


The committee appointed by the American Home Economics Association to bring up 
to date the syllabus of home economics prepared in 1913 presents herewith the outline for 
the second of the five subject matter divisions. 

As was explained on page 11 of the JOURNAL for January 1935 in connection with the 
outline of the first division, these division outlines are being prepared independently by 
the subcommittees in charge and are being published as they come in rather than in their 
final, logical order. Thus the present one is the second in logical sequence but the third to 
appear. 

It should be remembered that the present form is tentative merely, and is put out in the 
hope that it will be tested by use and that resulting criticisms and suggestions will be re- 
ported to the committee for consideration when the final form is decided upon. Fora 
similar reason the details of typographical arrangement in the different divisions is not 
entirely uniform. 

It must be remembered also that the syllabus is intended to be a subject matter outline, 
not a teaching outline. Its use at various educational levels or in other ways will depend 
upon the completeness of the outline itself and the initiative and judgment of those who use 
it. Itis hoped that it will prove useful to elementary, secondary, and college teachers, to 
those responsible for adult classes, and to others concerned with home economics subject 





matter. 


The subcommittee in charge of the present outline, that from the division on family 
economics, consists of Hazel Kyrk (chairman), Benjamin R. Andrews, Day Monroe, 


and Margaret G. Reid. 


Criticisms and suggestions may be sent to Dr. Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, or to the undersigned —WYLLE B. MCNEAL, University of Minnesota, 
chairman of the committee on revision of syllabus. 


II. FAMILY ECONOMICS 






—~\ E following outline is a con- 
NS densed and shortened version of 
2) that originally prepared by the 
SX] subcommittee in charge of this 
work. Several topics included in the first 
version have been omitted to reduce the 
length, and the treatment of those retained 
has been made extremely concise. 

Family economics is a broad field no 
matter how the problems in the field are 
classified. One purpose of the committee 
which prepared this outline was to suggest 
this breadth. Another purpose was to 
indicate as clearly as possible the distinctive 
nature of the problems centering here in 
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order that this field might be more clearly 
differentiated than formerly from home 
economics in general and also from the 
special fields of home management, the 
house, and family relationships. 

After the committee decided upon the 
topics to be included the assistance of a 
number of other people was requested in 
developing them. The aim was to make 
the syllabus represent as nearly as possible 
the judgment of those working in this field. 
Including the members of the committee, 
ten persons actively cooperated in the work. 
The committee, of course, is responsible for 
the final form. It has supplemented and 
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shortened as seemed necessary as well as 
reorganized and rephrased. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE FAMILY 


1. Economic status of the family in repre- 


sentative societies (e.g., preliterate groups, 
ancient civilizations, Middle Ages in 
Europe, American colonial period) with 
special reference to: size and composition 
of family unit; self-sufficiency of family; 
type of production most frequently carried 
on by family for own exclusive use; factors 
determining the economic status of the 
family (e.g., customs, traditions, conven- 
tions, and general character of production). 
. Important changes since the Industrial 
Revolution affecting economic status of 
family 
a. Transfer of former tasks to commercial 
agencies 
b. Inventions 
easier 
c. Changes in composition and size of 
household 
d. Changes 
dwelling 
e. Elaboration and elevation of standards 
f. Addition of new tasks 


making household tasks 


in size and character of 


3. Effect of the foregoing upon the adequacy 


and security of income and upon family 
unity and stability 


B. HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTION 


. Definition: Productive activities carried 

on by and for the members of the family 

which are of such nature that they could be 

delegated to a paid worker. 

. Present-day household production 

a. Its relative importance and the activi- 
ties commonly included 

b. Time spent in homemaking tasks by 
various members of the household and 
its distribution among various activities 

c. The efficiency of household production 
as compared with commercial production: 
in quality of goods produced; in wise use 
of time, energy, and money; in character 
of machines, tools, labor-saving arrange- 
ments, and methods in use in homes 


3. Important characteristics of household 


production: small-scale and unspecialized; 


Cc, 


1. 
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goods and services without a market value; 
free from economic competition such as 
characterizes business; motivation of 
workers different from that in business 
enterprise; overhead and joint costs rela- 
tively large 


. Household production problems: organiza- 


tion of management, whether authoritarian 
or democratic; tasks to be performed; who 
shall do the tasks; time of performance; 
method of performance 


. Scientific management in the household 
6. 
. Future of household production 


Economy of the communal household 


a. Its relation to the persistence of life in 
small family groups 

b. Its relation to programs for increasing 
the economic security of the family 
(e.g., the “subsistence homestead” 
movement) 


. Household production in the United States 


in contrast with other countries with 
special attention to: standards of living, 
substitutes for household production, labor- 
savers and paid domestic help available, 


gainful employment of women 


ECONOMIC POSITION OF HOMEKEEPING WOMEN 


Economic status of women in earlier socie- 
ties, such as primitive groups, ancient 
civilizations, Middle Ages in Europe 
a. Division of labor between men 
women 
(1) Tasks performed or goods commonly 
produced by each 
(2) Factors determining 
labor: differences in aptitudes of men 
and women; bearing and early care of 
children by women; character of eco- 
nomic and_ industrial organization; 
tradition and custom 
b. Differences between the classes in the 
position and work of women 


and 


division of 


. Classes of homekeeping women today 
. Hours and working conditions of home- 


keeping women today 

a. Length of the working day and week 
and changes occurring therein during 
life of family 

b. Enjoyment and fatigue resulting from 
various tasks 
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4. 


6. 


~~! 


dD. 


5. 


. Problems 


. Relative size of the 


c. Hours and working conditions of home- 
making compared with alternative em- 
ployment 

The economic and social status of home- 
keeping women in comparison with that of 
other workers 
of homekeeping women as 
workers: acquisition of knowledge and skill 
necessary for efficient performance; com- 
bining gainful employment with home- 
making tasks (not a problem to all, but of 
increasing importance); securing adequate 
leisure 

Effect of woman’s work and economic 

status on family relations: traditional 

homemaking role versus gainful employ- 
ment 

a. Attitude of men and women toward 
marriage and childbearing 

b. Family responsibilities of husband and 
wife 

c. Family unity and stability 


. The position of homekeeping women in the 


United States in contrast to that in other 
countries 


ECONOMIC SOURCES AND AMOUNT OF FAMILY 
INCOME 


. Real income versus money income 
. Sources of total real income and their rela- 


tive importance 

a. Purchased goods 

b. Social or “free” income 

c. Use of durable goods: homes, etc. 

d. Services of homemaker and other 
unpaid workers 

e. Food, fuel, etc., furnished by the home- 
stead 


. Occupations of gainfully employed popula- 


tion as indicative of sources of their money 

incomes 

various economic 

groups; reasons for increase in number of 

wage and salary earners 

The national income and its distribution 

a. Estimated total national income and its 
sources 

b. Distribution of national income: among 
the different economic groups; among 
income recipients; among families 

c. Economic and other problems arising 
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1. 


. The 


. Frequency 
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because of inequalities in distribution of 
income 
d. Programs for reducing inequality 


E. CONTRIBUTORS TO MONEY INCOME OF 
FAMILIES 


husband’s status as breadwinner: 
frequency of position as sole support; 
frequency of position as main support 

of cash contributions from 
wives: in urban families; in farm families 


. Frequency of cash contributions from sons 


and daughters 

a. Trends in the gainful employment of 
children 

b. Trends in the gainful employment of 
sons and daughters not in school but 
living at home 


. Gainful employment of married women 


a. Extent and rate of increase 
b. Occupational distribution of married 
women 


. Causes of the increase in gainful employ- 


ment of married women: limited household 
duties; desire for a ‘career’; dislike for 
housework or liking for a particular gainful 
occupation; economic necessity 


. Effects of the gainful employment of 


married women upon their families 

a. Size and composition of families of 
earning wives 

b. How their housework is done 

c. The children of earning mothers 


. Gainful employment from the standpoint 


of the woman herself 

a. The dual responsibility carried 

b. Economic handicaps of the married 
woman as earner 


. Standards for cash contributions to the 


family income 

a. Definition of “contribution to family 
support” 

b. Persons who should make cash contribu- 
tions 

c. Amount to be contributed by the earn- 
ing members of the family 


F. ADEQUACY OF MONEY INCOMES FOR FAMILY 


SUPPORT 


Relative importance of money income to 
the modern family 
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2. Money incomes of married men 
a. Estimated frequency of incomes of 
various amounts 
b. Estimated number of persons to be 
supported by incomes of various sizes 
3. Essential preliminaries to measuring the 
adequacy of a money income 
a. Deciding upon the activities to be car- 
ried on by the wife and the minimum age 
at which children should become inde- 
pendent 
b. Selecting the level of living to be at- 
tained 
c. Making the commodity-quantity budget 
that represents the level selected 
d. Pricing the items in the budget 
4. Estimates of cost of maintaining a specified 
standard as made by various investigators 
and estimates of extent of inadequacy or 
“poverty” 
5. The economic cycle in the life history of the 
family 
a. Changes in burden of family support 
with changing size and composition of 
the family 
b. Changes in incomes of married men with 
age and experience: wage earners’ 
incomes; professional men’s incomes; 
businessmen’s incomes—salaried and 
independent 
6. Results of inadequate income 
7. Forces that reduce inadequacy 


G. REGULARITY OF MONEY INCOMES—THE 
PROBLEM OF ECONOMIC INSECURITY 


1. Growing importance of regular money 
incomes due to: change from agricultural 
to industrial-urban living; satisfaction of 
many present-day wants possible only 
through expenditure of money 

2. Psychological and other effects of uncertain 
and irregular income, such as anxiety 
caused by expectation of income being 
reduced or entirely cut off; increased 
difficulty of planning both present and 
future expenditures; loss of morale when 
income falls off or ceases; hardships en- 
countered as standard of living falls 

3. Causes of irregularity 
a. Personal contingencies such as sickness, 

accident, death of family breadwinner 


(1) Frequency of disability and pre- 
mature death of family bread- 
winners 

(2) Economic problems of old age 

b. Economic causes of financial insecurity 

(1) Cyclical changes in business activity 

(2) Vicissitudes of particular industries 
or occupations 


. Relative regularity of the various kinds of 


income: wages; salaries; interest, dividends, 
and entrepreneurial gains 


. Proportion of families dependent primarily 


upon personal earnings 


. Relative regularity of various occupations 
. Ways by which the family can make its 


income more regular 


. Social action designed to reduce or miti- 


gate effect of irregularity in income 


H. PROVISION FOR THE FUTURE: INCREASING 


FINANCIAL SECURITY 


1. Types of future needs: goods too expensive 


to be purchased from current income; dis- 
ability and unemployment; widowhood and 
orphanhood; old age 


. Methods of providing for the future by 


individual family 

a. Saving of part of present income with or 
without investment 

b. Insurance against death, disability, or 
risk of outliving earning ability 


. Disposition of savings 


a. To build a fund available for use in an 
emergency. Considerations to govern 
choice: availability of all or part of fund 
and safety 

b. To build an income or fund relatively 
independent of risk through death or 
disability by use of savings banks, postal 
savings; one’s own business; one’s own 
home; other real estate; stock, bonds, 
mortgages, personal loans. Considera- 
tions to govern choice: safety of princi- 
pal; certainty of income; marketability 
of assets 


4. Protection through individual insurance 


a. Principle: distribution of a calculable 
risk over a group of persons subject to 
the risk 

b. Financial security: the contractural 
obligation of an insurance company 
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c. Types of insurance 
(1) Health and accident 
(2) Life 
(a) Whole life versus term 
(b) Limited payment 
(c) The cash surrender or loan value 
(3) Annuity 
(4) “Endowment insurance” (combina- 
tion of insurance and investment) 
d. Considerations governing choice: in- 
dividual needs and cost 
. Causes of family failure to provide ade- 
quately for future needs 
a. Money income so small or standard of 
living so high that adequate savings are 
not possible 
b. Failure to anticipate needs due to care- 
lessness, inability to foresee, lack of 
thrift education 
c. Lack of opportunities for safe invest- 
ment and inexpensive insurance 
d. Ignorance regarding wise investment; 
fraud and misrepresentation 
. Social insurance 
a. Why considered necessary or desirable 
b. History of social insurance in other 
countries 
c. Social provision in the United States for: 
widowhood and orphanhood, disability 
from industrial accidents, disability from 
sickness, unemployment, old age 


I. CONSUMPTION HABITS AND STANDARDS AND 


THEIR EVALUATION 


1. Relation of consumption habits to welfare 
2. What is back of and determines consump- 


tion standards 

a. Individual’s standard of living as an 
expression of culture traits 

b. Individual’s standard of living as an 
expression of individual traits 

c. Influence of such factors as: distribution 
of wealth and income, character of 
economic system, advertising, character 
of natural resources, technology, amount 
and distribution of leisure, development 
of science and education, level of esthetic 
appreciation, prevailing moral philos- 


ophy 


3. Psychology of choice-making 
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. Demand as an economic concept and the 


“laws of demand” 


. Quantitative studies of consumption habits 


a. Purposes and methods 
b. Budgetary patterns and relationships 
discovered 


. Historical and comparative studies of con- 


sumption habits 


. Evaluation of consumption habits 


a. Difficulties in finding objective meas- 
ures of relation between particular con- 
sumption habits and welfare 

b. Health and longevity as objective 
measures 

c. Objective measures for evaluating: 
food consumption habits, housing, cloth- 
ing and other classes of consumption 
goods 

d. Concept of planes or levels of living of 
varying desirability 

e. Concept of a minimum “tolerable” level 
of living 

f. Definitions of “luxuries” and “neces- 
saries” 


J. BUDGETING 


. Purposes: to secure the goods most desired, 


to achieve a sense of control over expendi- 
tures, to minimize the conflict over division 
of income among family members, to aid 
in training children in choosing goods and 
in spending money 


. Budgeting as carried on by present-day 


families 

a. Nature of partial plans made by many 
families 

b. Extent to which complete budget plans 
are drawn up 

c. Why more families do not completely 
budget all expenditures 


. Conditions under which budgeting is likely 


to be most helpful: when income is limited 
or irregular, when family is placed in a new 
environment or its needs change 


. Budgeting as a group task 


a. Extent to which all family members now 
participate 

b. The family council as an expression of 
the democratic ideal 

c. Factors determining the extent to which 
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6. 


7. 
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children should participate in making 
budget plans 
Steps in budgeting 
a. Estimation of income 
b. Estimation of future needs 
(1) Listing things wanted 
(a) As shown by past expenditures 
(b) New expenditures 
(2) Weighing alternatives if proposed 
expenditures exceed income 
(3) Arranging nonessential expenditures 
in order of importance if income is 
unknown 
(4) Comparing budget plan with: aver- 
age expenditures of families of like 
income, size, composition, and liv- 
ing conditions; commodity-quantity 
budgets drawn up to represent 
various levels of living 
Carrying out the plan 
a. Assigning to family members responsi- 
bility for personal allowance and for 
certain family expenditures 
b. Keeping records in order to compare 
expenditures with budget 
c. From time to time summarizing expend- 
itures, appraising them, and revising 
budget plan 
Limitations of budgeting as a means of 
achieving a high standard of living 


K. CONTROL OF WEALTH AND INCOME WITHIN 


THE FAMILY 


. Property rights of husbands and wives 


under the common law 

a. Changes in rights resulting from mar- 
riage 

b. Rights during the marriage 

c. Rights of inheritance and bequest of 
either spouse 


. Property rights of husbands and wives 


under the civil law 


. Rights under existing American statutes 


4. The wife’s right to support during the 


marriage 


. The wife’s right to support after divorce 
6. 


Conflicting principles and conflicting in- 
terests with reference to legal arrange- 


ments 
. Current practices in regard to control of 
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income: forces making for greater control 
by the wife; competition between a busi- 
ness and the family for the “‘net spendable 
income” 


. Principles that may govern control 


a. Principle that a family can have but one 
head 

b. System of joint control: its ethical 
basis; its administration 

c. The rights and needs of children to a 
voice concerning the disposition of the 
family income 


. Systems of access to the family fund: 


the “‘dole’”’; the allowance; the joint bank 
account or common purse 


L. BUYING HABITS AND PROBLEMS OF CON- 


SUMERS 


1. The general problem of consumer buying 


a. Relation of buying to other steps in 
expenditure 

b. The importance of buying 

c. Problems of consumer-buying: tech- 
niques; where to buy; when to buy; how 
much to buy; how to know quality of 
goods offered 


. The housewife as family buying agent 


a. Extent to which she acts as buying agent 

b. Qualifications of housewife as buyer 

c. Contrast in position of household buyer 
and of commercial buyer 


. Characteristics of a satisfactory market 


from standpoint of the buyer: variety of 
goods offered; fairness of price policies; 
facilities to save time and energy in buy- 
ing; accuracy and completeness of informa- 
tion concerning goods offered; minimum 
pressure to buy 


. Where to buy 


a. The function of the retail store from the 
standpoint of the consumer 

b. Advantages and disadvantages of vari- 
ous types of retail establishments: 
neighborhood store versus one in shop- 
ping center; local store versus one in 
another community; department store 
versus the specialty shop; unit store 
versus the chain store; “cash and carry” 
and “self-serve” versus “credit and 
delivery”; mail order versus over-the- 
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counter buying; consumers’ coopera- 
tives versus stores operated for profit 

Cash payment versus deferred payment 

a. Present-day practices and trends in 
modes of payment 

b. Advantages and disadvantages of pay- 
ments at time of purchase 

c. Advantages and disadvantages of the 
charge account 

d. The small loan or “household finance” 
business 

When to buy 

a. Variations in the prices of seasonal 
goods 

b. Variations in the prices of “style” goods 

c. “Special sales” as retail price policy 


. How much to buy at a particular time; in 


what size container; the total amount to 
buy at each time 


. Sources of information concerning char- 


acteristics of goods offered for sale 

a. Importance of recognition and compari- 
sons of quality 

b. General guides commonly used in selec- 
tion and their adequacy: inspection; 
experience; tests; selection of a reputable 
dealer; salespersons’ advice; price 

c. Special devices of sellers and their 
adequacy: trade-marks or brands; guar- 
antees; labels; advertising 

Standards for consumers’ goods as a means 

to increased efficiency in buying 

a. Meaning of standards and standardiza- 
tion 

b. How standards become available 

c. Present use of standards in sale of con- 
sumers’ goods 

d. Agencies promoting standards 

Testing bureaus as sources of information 

concerning qualities of goods on the market 


. Education of the buyer as a part of the 


improvement in buying habits 


M. THE STATE AND THE CONSUMER 


. Reasons for necessity of state action in 


behalf of the consumer 


TENTATIVE REVISION OF SYLLABUS OF HOME ECONOMICS 
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a. Interests of producers which lead to 
activities not always in accordance with 
interests of consumers 

b. Goods are not always provided by 
private enterprise or may not be pro- 
vided most efficiently by this method 

c. Weak position of the individual con- 
sumer 


. Purpose of state control of activities affect- 


ing consumers 

a. To protect health and morals: through 
prohibition of certain goods; through 
regulation of character, use, and condi- 
tions of production and sale of certain 
goods 

b. To protect economic interests of con- 
sumers: by prevention of fraud, decep- 
tion, and misrepresentation; by provid- 
ing information; by insuring fairness of 
prices charged for goods; by providing 
goods not otherwise available or more 
efficiently provided by state or in fields 
where free competition is impossible or 
undesirable 


. Scope of present governmental activities 


directly affecting consumers 

a. Services provided free or at cost, such 
as schools, parks, playgrounds, roads, 
postal service, water works, garbage 
disposal 

b. Regulation of public utilities, such as 
electric light and power companies, 
railways 

c. Regulation of weights, measures, and 
containers 

d. Regulation of production and sale of 
such commodities as milk, meat, other 
foods, drugs, medicaments, cosmetics 

e. Regulation of labeling, advertising, 
sellers’ representations, and fairness of 
business practices in general 

f. Activities to prevent monopoly and 
restore competition 

g. Maintenance of special bodies for re- 
search and education, such as the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, National 
Bureau of Standards 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


HOME ECONOMICS AT SOFIA 
ZARAFINKA ZIROVA BLACK 


A department of household economics in 
the only coeducational college in the Near 
East, the American College of Sofia, was 
founded this year with a modest legacy left 
by Miss Helen Deering, an American 
teacher whose one year on the college 
faculty prior to her death gave her keen 
insight into the home life of our students. 

In the average upper-middle-class Bul- 
garian home, from which the majority of 
our college students come, the kitchen is 
simply the workroom of the servants. No 
attempts have been made to make such a 
room bright and attractive so that it will 
appeal to the mistress or her daughters. 
Consequently, the colorful black and yellow 
model kitchen which Miss Deering’s legacy 
has made it possible to fit up in the Ameri- 
can fashion opens up a whole new sphere of 
activity to our girls in the pursuit of such 
homely occupations as cooking and home 
decorating. 

The equipment owes much to the Ameri- 
can “five and ten” inspiration. On pre- 
vious voyages to this country with my 
husband, I have brought back for my own 
kitchen such shining, colorful objects as 
measuring cups, sets of measuring spoons, 
mixing bowls—all strange toys to Bulgarian 
girls. This time I am commissioned to 
bring back enough of these fascinating 
things to equip our new model kitchen for 
twenty students. 

The question of mixing bowls illustrated 
the difficulties of trying to fit up the kitchen 
from Bulgarian shops. The native ones 
are wide and shallow, less convenient to 
use than the deep, nested mixing bowls to 


be found in every American kitchen. I 
had such a set in my own home, but when I 
tried to find twenty for use in the household 
economics class I ran into difficulties. No 
store in Bulgaria could match them. Pot- 
tery makers shook their heads. It would not 
be worth their while to make special molds 
for such nests of bowls unless at least a 
thousand sets were ordered, they said. 
Our only recourse was to spread the idea 
among the girls’ families and other women 
in Sofia until we got advance orders for the 
entire first thousand of the mixing-bowl 
sets. Which we did. Then the potter 
went to work. 

One wholesome effect of the stimulation 
of interest in household arts at the American 
College of Sofia has been the revival among 
city girls of the ancient art of stitchery. In 
the past few years a craze for silks has led 
to the discard of the traditional embroidered 
large sleeves. Women have even gone to 
the length of cutting these sleeves from 
their costumes and selling them to shops 
to be made into bags and cushions beloved 
of tourists. The new model suite fast 
nearing completion in the college and the 
model rural cottage which has also been 
established as a demonstration center in a 
poor village about two miles off campus has 
changed this trend, at least for our college 
girls. They are busy dyeing native un- 
bleached muslin and embroidering curtains 
and table covers and draperies to show the 
village women how their ancient art may be 
adapted to modern home decoration. And 
meanwhile the young men students of the 
college have set to work wiring the cottage 
for electricity. 

In the model cottage the students have 
installed a cook to serve hot breakfasts or 
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luncheons to poor village children. To 
raise money for paying her they give 
concerts. And on Sundays the students 
themselves give entertainment programs 
to their protégés at the cottage, teaching 
them songs and games and _ incidentally 
imparting a few fundamentals of modern 
hygiene and sanitation to the village elders. 

The department of household arts is 
under the general direction of Mrs. B. F. 
Stolzfus, dean of the Girls’ School. While 
sewing and household management, which 
required little equipment, had previously 
been part of the girls’ curriculum, Miss 
Deering’s legacy has for the first time made 
possible the inauguration of courses in 
cooking and laboratory study of food 
values, which may revolutionize the atti- 
tude of educated women in this country 
toward what Americans call domestic 
science. 

Miss Helen Deering, who has made the 
department possible by her bequest, was a 
native of Portland, Maine, and a graduate 
of Boston University. She taught history 
and was tremendously interested in the 
enormous strides made by women in Bul- 
garia since the 1860’s when the American 
College was founded. For five centuries 
women had been under the close dominion 
of the Ottoman Empire, rigidly excluded 
from activities outside the home and not 
expected to have any interest in higher 
education. The first women to break away 
from the old tradition went to Russia to 
study. I myself went to another of your 
American endowed institutions in the Near 
East, the Istanbul Woman’s College 
(formerly Constantinople College). Today 
Bulgarian girls enter a coeducational college 
side’ by side with their brothers and may go 
into district nursing, library work, teaching, 
social work, medicine, even law, though 
they are not yet permitted to practice in 
the courts. But that will come, too. 

The Bulgarian leader of the Women’s 
International Suffrage League, Dimitrana 
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Ivanova, a woman lawyer and college 
graduate, and the founder and director of 
the Y. W. C. A. in Bulgaria; Vasilk Dimi- 
trieff, daughter of a famous Bulgarian 
general, the head librarian in the State 
Library at Sofia; the head of the Red Cross 
Hospital; and many other women holding 
posts of honor in the country are graduates 
of one of these American colleges in the Near 
East, for whose existence we have particu- 
lar reason to be lastingly grateful. 


$ 
HOME ECONOMICS IN MONTANA 


GLADYS BRANEGAN 


The Montana Home Economics Associa- 
tion extends a cordial invitation to all home 
economists to visit the points of interest in 
the state going either to or from Seattle. 

Here are found interesting contrasts of 
wide-open spaces and rugged mountains, 
temperature ranging from 40 degrees below 
to 100 degrees above zero, altitudes vary- 
ing from 2,000 to 11,000 feet. The natural 
beauties of Montana are just beginning to 
be appreciated by people outside the state 
since the development of its wonderful 
highway system leading to two famous na- 
tional parks, Glacier and Yellowstone. 

Although in area it is surpassed only by 
two states, Texas and California, it has 
fewer people within its borders than the 
city of Milwaukee. The westbound trave- 
ler is made quite conscious of its magnificent 
distances by the fact that he has to turn his 
watch back an hour just before entering the 
state and again before leaving it. 

Montana was admitted to the Union as 
a state in 1889, and there is good authority 
for the statement that home economics was 
present from the beginning and that its 
development has kept pace with that of 
the state. 

Higher education in Montana started in 
1893 when Montana State College was es- 
tablished at Bozeman. Home economics 
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instruction began there the following year as 
a “ladies’ course.” Much progress has been 
made during the forty years since then, and 
today three phases of home economics are 
functioning at the land-grant institution: 
resident teaching, extension, and research. 

Very adequate and attractive quarters 
are available in the instruction building, 
Herrick Hall, in a home management house, 
and in a fine system of women’s residence 
halls. A unique women’s residence hall 
has just been completed which consists of 
three separate buildings, each containing 
two units. Each unit or “house” has its 
own dining room which is connected with a 
central kitchen by tunnels and elevators 
and to which the food is transmitted in 
electrically heated carts. 

The resident teaching has for the most 
part been under the direction of two women, 
Miss Lila Harkins for twenty years and 
Dr. Gladys Branegan for fifteen years. The 
Montana Cooperative Extension Service 
has contributed to the history of the ex- 
tension movement. The state leaders of 
home economics extension have included 
Miss Katherine Jensen, Miss Bess M. 
Rowe, and Miss Blanche L. Lee. Home 
economics research was inaugurated as 
soon as Purnell funds were available, and 
from its beginning in 1925 this work has 
been under Dr. Jessie Richardson. 

At the State University at Missoula a 
four-year home economics course has been 
offered for the last twenty years. Miss 
Emeline Whitcomb was at the head of it 
for some years, and more recently Miss 
Helen Gleason has been in charge, ably 
assisted by Miss Anne Platt. 

The State Normal College at Dillon of- 
fers some home economics instruction on 
the college level. Dr. Lydia Roberts and 
Dr. Velma Phillips are among the former 
instructors. 

An early and ambitious public school 
program in the state made provision for 
the home economics instruction in most 


high schools and many of the grade schools. 
State supervision of home economics was 
not introduced until the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, and the posi- 
tion of state supervisor has enlisted the 
services of Dr. Lucille Reynolds, Miss 
Florence Fallgatter, Miss Rua Van Horn, 
and Miss Louise Keller. Under the leader- 
ship of these women, home economics has 
continuously commanded the respect and 
support of the educational leaders of the 
state. The home economics supervisory 
position is on a part-time basis and com- 
bines well with teacher-training work at the 
State College, where the State Vocational 
Education Department maintains head- 
quarters. 

With but one exception, the food service 
at all the institutions of higher learning 
within the state is under trained women. 
The field of hospital dietetics has recently 
experienced quite an expansion, and a Mon- 
tana Dietetic Association was organized 
more than a year ago. Opportunities for 
home economists in business in Montana 
are for the most part limited to home service 
work in a few public utilities and milling 
companies. 

The Montana Home Economics Associa- 
tion, organized in 1920, was the third state 
association to be affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. From 
the beginning it has enrolled a high per- 
centage of the professionally employed 
home economics graduates of the state. 
It has held regular meetings, published 
newsletters, and in general has acted as a 
connecting link between the individual 
home economist and the national organiza- 
tion. Through the activities of the organi- 
zation and the work of its members, the 
scope and aims of home economics have 
been kept before such groups as the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, State Edu- 
cation Association, and the Montana divi- 
sions of the A.A.U.W. and the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
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HOUSING PROJECTS AT PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY 


DOROTHY CURTISS DOYLE 


Two lines of housing work of great in- 
terest to home economics are being con- 
ducted at Purdue University. One is that 
of the Purdue Housing Research Founda- 
tion and the other the continuation at 
Purdue of part of the activities formerly 
carried on in Washington and later in New 
York City by Better Homes in America. 

The proposed program of the Research 
Foundation is planned to combine practical 
with scientific laboratory research in hous- 
ing and includes study of the planning, con- 
struction methods, materials, furnishings, 
equipment, and costs of single-family 
dwellings for the lower income groups. 
The social importance of such work was 
brought out by President E. C. Elliott of 
Purdue at a conference of leaders in busi- 
ness, industry, and science which was held 
at the University in June 1935. He said 
at that time: 


Purdue University and the Purdue Research 
Foundation firmly believe that the units of measure 
of the American standard of better living are in the 
houses to be built during the coming generation; 
that these houses, if they are to serve as means for 
our moral security and our material prosperity, 
can and should be scientifically studied as individual 
houses in a community of houses; that only through 
such scientific study can the majority of our people 
ever hope to be able to live in houses that they want, 
houses that they can afford to have, houses that 
will last. 


According to income statistics obtained 
in 1929, approximately two-thirds of the 
families in the United States have incomes 
of less than $2,000. Seventy-five per cent 
of these cannot afford to own or rent a home 
costing more than $5,000. Many who own 
their homes should not invest more than 
$3,000, including the cost of the land and 
the financing. Recent figures for the cost 
of houses built in 1935 show the average to 
be $6,400. Thus the urgent need for re- 
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search in construction methods of houses 
for average families is obvious. 

The Purdue Housing Research Project is 
now undertaking the erection of nine ex- 
perimental houses representing the latest 
development in the more important types 
of construction. , These houses are being 
built on a tract of land consisting of 143 
acres made available to the University as a 
housing research campus. Each house is 
not to exceed $5,000 in cost when built by 
an average contractor; it must accommo- 
date an average family of parents and two 
children of opposite sex; it must have three 
bedrooms and a one-car garage; and it 
must contain some distinctive feature in 
materials, construction, or plan that is not 
found in‘any other house in the group. 
Together the houses will demonstrate the 
use of the most advanced types of heating 
equipment, floor materials, kitchen equip- 
ment, insulation, and similar features. 
Careful records will be kept of the costs 
of all material and labor involved, from 
which a complete cost. analysis will be 
made. Each house will be completely 
furnished in a style commensurate with the 
income of the supposed occupant; it will be 
rented to a family from the staff of Purdue 
University who will live in it and keep 
detailed records of maintenance costs, water, 
gas, and electricity consumption, tempera- 
ture variations, performance of equipment, 
structural soundness, and house arrange- 
ment; and the findings will be ‘studied to 
show what returns the various’ types offer 
on the money invested. Soon after these 
first nine houses are completed, construc- 
tion will begin on others. Eventually this 
will result in a community of houses that 
will demonstrate the more important phases 
of housing design, construction, and equip- 
ment for persons of average income. 

The procedure followed in designing and 
erecting these houses is exactly the same as 
that followed by the ordinary citizen who 
builds a home. The problem is placed in 
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the hands of an architect; bids are obtained 
from contractors; the materials used are 
those normally available in any locality; 
and the labor is of the type and quality 
normally used on comparable construction 
work. No advantage is taken by the Pur- 
due Research Foundation of its possibilities 
for obtaining special terms for the purchase 
of materials or equipment. Since these are 
all bought in the open market, the costs 
are exactly those which any home builder 
would pay; and the data obtained from the 
building records should be of practical 
value to the public. 

Construction is well under way on three 
of the houses. Roads have been graded; 
sewage disposal for fifty families by means 
of a septic tank is provided; water is sup- 
plied from a deep well; trenches are being 
dug for gas, water, and sewer lines; and an 
underground electric service is provided. 

The first house is a duplicate of that 
awarded first prize in a design competition 
conducted by the New York chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. The 
architect is J. Andre Fouilhoux of New 
York City. This is a two-story, wood- 
frame building finished with stucco on the 
exterior and with plywood on the interior. 

Howard T. Fisher of Chicago designed 
the second house erected, a one-story pre- 
fabricated house with no basement. It is 
constructed of units, using steel frame and 
wallsand a roof of built-up plywood recently 
developed and tested at the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

Burnham Brothers and Hammond, Inc., 
architects from Chicago, designed the 
third house, which is a two-story building 
of reinforced concrete. Unlike the first 
two houses, this one contains a basement 
with laundry, heater, and recreation rooms. 
All three houses combine living and dining 


rooms. 

The other houses in the first research 
unit will be built of wood, brick, steel, 
Haydite block, and Rostone. 
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Besides helping to solve the problem of 
the cost of the house for the average family, 
it is hoped that this study will give impetus 
to the formulation of principles around 
which perfect floor plans are produced. 

Information obtained from the Purdue 
Housing Research Project will be made 
available to the public in the form of book- 
lets issued each month by Better Homes in 
America, which thus acts as the official 
channel of publication for the project. 

Home economists remember that the 
Better Homes Movement was started in 
1922 at the instigation of Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney. A year later it was re- 
organized on a permanent national basis 
with Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, as chairman. It always emphasized 
the importance of the home in national and 
community life, encouraged home owner- 
ship, conducted several annual Better 
Homes Campaigns, and gave helpful sugges- 
tions to increasing numbers of correspond- 
ents regarding the selection and building of 
homes and their equipment and manage- 
ment. During the summer of 1935 Better 
Homes was taken over and reorganized by 
Purdue University, and its headquarters 
were moved from New York City to West 
Lafayette, Indiana. As a result of its 
transfer to Purdue University and its new 
alliance with the Purdue Housing Project, 
Better Homes in America will have the 
advantage of close contact with research 
in housing and should be able to offer more 
original information to the public. 

In January, 1936, Better Homes in 
America began a new Home and Com- 
munity Information Service, the official 
announcement of which says: 


Better Homes in America is a nonprofit-making 
organization. Limited funds do not permit making 
the Home Information Service available to the 
general public without cost. As in the past, it is 
necessary to charge a small fee to partially cover 
the cost of printing and distribution of its literature. 
... The Home Information Service will be placed 
upon a subscription basis of $2 per year. The plan 
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will assure subscribers’ receiving monthly all bulle- 
tins and booklets prepared by the Purdue Housing 
Research Project and the Purdue Home Economics 
Department and issued by Better Homes in 
America. It will no longer be necessary to make 
separate purchases of pamphlets as issued. This 
plan will also include the service covering inquiries 
relative to home building and allied problems. 

All booklets will be uniform in size. Subscribers 
to the Home Information Service will be furnished 
an attractive cover in which all booklets, bulletins 
and pamphlets can be bound as received. When 
assembled these booklets will comprise a compre- 
hensive home information file. 


Every home owner, prospective home 
builder or buyer, every person connected 
with the building industry, and every home 
economist will be interested to know that he 
can thus have his questions carefully and 
thoughtfully answered by the trained 
scientific workers who comprise the staff 
of Better Homes. These men and women 
with excellent training and practical experi- 
ence are drawn from the fields of housing, 
architecture, law, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, and business. The special staff is 
augmented by the scientific staff of the 
University. 


+ 


HOME ECONOMICS CLUBS FOR 
BOYS 


SOPHIA REED 


The old idea that only girls need training 
in the art of homemaking is refuted by the 
high school boys of today. They often in- 
sist that a course in homemaking be organ- 
ized to suit masculinity. In many schools 
this has been successfully done. A frequent 
difficulty, however, is that the home eco- 
nomics teacher has no time to teach the 
class. 

Ingenious teachers have partially solved 
the problem by organizing a club for boys 
which usually meets once or twice a month 
during the student activity period. There 
were several progressive clubs of this sort 
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in Illinois last year. One of them sent 
two boys as delegates to the annual state 
home economics club meeting—the first of 
their sex to attend such a meeting. 

The teachers have tried to make the 
boys feel that the club is their organization. 
There is often a big contrast between what 
the boys would like and what the teacher 
and the other faculty members think the 
boys need. It has been necessary to begin 
with what the boys would like. One 
teacher who skillfully organized a club 
began by asking each boy at the first meet- 
ing to list topics and questions he would 
like to discuss. These written suggestions 
provided much variety and were most re- 
vealing. They ranged from, “I am too 
light for football; what to do about it” 
to “When I take my ‘date’ to the picture 
show and there is no usher, who goes first?” 
A committee of the boys with the help of 
the teacher organized the boys’ questions 
and ideas into a group of related topics. 
These topics were used as a basis for plan- 
ning the club program for the year. 

Interesting discoveries have been made 
about boys’ “wants.” It seems that every 
high school boy has an inherent desire to 
be a gentleman. A librarian said recently 
that many more boys than girls consulted 
Clark and Quigley’s Junior Etiquette. Not 
only have they enjoyed reading and dis- 
cussing books of this type, but they have 
been keen to demonstrate their knowledge 
of correct social usage by entertaining the 
girls and their own parents. 

Boys are interested to study nutrition if 
they are allowed to do simple cookery. 
They enjoy the activity, and they like to 
eat. In one club a talk and demonstration 
given by a local tailor on “The Selection and 
Care of Clothes” was heartily applauded, 
and the boys asked him pertinent ques- 
tions. In another, a physician from a 
neighboring town ably introduced the study 
of health by a talk on “Good Health as a 
Factor in Success.” Yet another club, 
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composed mostly of senior boys, spent two 
profitable meetings studying “Vocations 
for Men.” Several boys interviewed suc- 
cessful business and professional men and 
gave reports to the club which, if not con- 
clusive, certainly made the boys think about 
the occupations in question. 

In a successful club the boys do the 
major part of the work. They plan the 
programs, secure the outside speakers, and 
preside at the meetings. The teacher is in 
the background to advise but never to 
exhort. 


¢ 
THE A.V.A. CONVENTION 


ELLA J. ROSE 


The American Vocational Association 
convention held in Chicago from December 
4 to 7 was an especially interesting one for 
the two thousand fortunate enough to 
attend. In the first place, Chicago and 
the vicinity provided rich opportunities for 
those interested in visiting different kinds 
of schools, public, private, general, voca- 
tional, conservative, progressive, from the 
elementary through the university. 

Among the most valuable results from a 
convention of this sort are the contacts 
with people doing the same kind of educa- 
tional work, meeting the same problems, 
whether in Maine or California, Texas or 
Minnesota. The Stevens Hotel halls and 
lobbies were buzzing with the usual small 
group conferences. These friendly profes- 
sional contacts are occasions all look for- 
ward to from year to year. 

To be sure, the meetings were the real 
core of the convention, centering around 
the theme “Vocational Education for a 
Better Balanced Life.” In their special 


sessions home economists considered the 
contributions of home economics to the 
problems of rural youth, to the parent- 
teacher program, to better housing, and, 
in cooperation with agriculture, industry, 
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and commerce, toward a better balanced 
life in general. 

The attendance at discussion groups to 
consider problems of teaching consumer 
buying and the integration of home eco- 
nomics in the school program grew from the 
expected twenty-five to two hundred. 

Surveys of youth of ages 16 to 24 years 
are showing needs for educational facilities 
for those already out of school and for 
adjustments within school programs to 
meet the needs, interests, abilities of young 
people. The home economists at Chicago 
showed themselves alive to the fact that 
home economics has much to contribute in 
cooperation with other fields and other 
agencies toward a more progressive educa- 
tional program. 

In order that no time be lost, breakfasts, 
luncheons, and dinners were scheduled for 
small and large group conferences. In one 
of these state supervisors of home econom- 
ics compared problems in their respective 
states and discovered how some of these 
problems were being solved. Miss Frances 
Swain, supervisor of home economics in 
Chicago, arranged an enjoyable luncheon 
on Friday for all home economists; it was 
held in the Stevens’ upper tower room where 
they could look far out into Lake Michigan 
in spite of the “smog,” as Miss Swain called 
it. 

As is the custom with the A.V.A., one 
evening was given over to merrymaking at 
the banquet for all members. Gay bal- 
loons with their inopportune popping, 
favors, music, and Dr. Prosser’s usual wit 
made the occasion a happy one. At this 
time life memberships were announced, 
among them one presented by the voca- 
tional homemaking teachers of Wisconsin 
to Mrs. Alma Ganz McClymen, state 
supervisor. 

The famous “Ship” was present this 
year as usual with its displays of the latest 
educational equipment. After the serious 
business of the Association had been settled, 
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the rest of one evening was given over to 
the Ship’s fun of distributing all sorts of 
useful gifts. 

And then if time allowed, you spent a 
little time window-shopping on the gay, 
Christmas-decorated streets of Chicago. 
On the way home on the train you thought 
over the stimulating ideas received and 
turned toward work again with renewed 
interest. 


¢ 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR DOMES- 
TIC SUBJECTS 


H. CHAPPEL 


The National Council for Domestic Sub- 
jects came into being in England between 
the years 1915 and 1917 as the successor 
to the National Union for the Technical 
Education of Women. This Union had 
been formed in 1876 by three domestic 
subjects training schools to promote the 
development of technical training for 
women. When, about forty years later, the 
government, through the Board of Educa- 
tion, took the training of teachers in domes- 
tic subjects under its control, it was found 
that a body with rather different functions 
was required. The objects of the National 
Council for Domestic Subjects are three- 
fold: 


1. To bring together a really representative body of 
all those interested in the teaching of domestic 
subjects 

. To educate and strengthen public opinion on the 
necessity for the development of the teaching of 
domestic subjects and on the recognition of these 
subjects as an essential part of a girl’s education; 
also to watch any legislation which may have to 
do with the subject 

3. To undertake the work of examining students 
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for certification at the end of courses in domestic 
subjects (the customary procedure in this 
country) 


These three objects have been kept con- 
stantly in mind by the Council. 

The Council is made up of representatives 
from the universities, from all training col- 
leges for domestic subjects, and from many 
associations concerned with women’s work, 
such as the one connected with the organi- 
zations of rural women which are known 
as Women’s Institutes. It also contains 
representatives from most of the educa- 
tional associations. 

At the annual meeting a lecture is given 
or a discussion is held on some subject 
which is to the fore at the moment. Last 
year, for example, a lecture was given de- 
scribing modern methods of the storage 
and conveyance of food. 

All educational legislation which has 
touched the teaching of domestic subjects 
has been most carefully watched, and, when 
necessary, suggestions have been made to 
the proper authorities. 

A graduated system of examinations in 
all branches of housecraft has been de- 
veloped. These examinations are taken by 
schools all over the country. The exami- 
nation most widely taken is for the ““House- 
craft Certificate.” Candidates usually 
take it after a full year’s study at the end 
of their school career. To pass this exami- 
nation a candidate has to give evidence of 
thorough practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge of cookery, laundry work, housewifery, 
needlework, dressmaking, and upholstery, 
as well as of the ordinary business of run- 
ning a house. The other examinations, 
though perhaps not so wide, are equally 
thorough. 
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EDITORIAL 


SEATTLE AND BEYOND 


Progress in arrangements for the twenty- 
ninth annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association reported to 
members in the February Bulletin gives 
every reason to believe that it will come 
fully up to the standard of recent years. 
There will be plenty of opportunity to get 
information and inspiration as regards 
both home economics in general and one’s 
own special part of the field in particular; 
as usual, there will be what amounts almost 
to an annual professional stocktaking 
through the reports of the actively working 
groups in the divisions and departments 
and in the Association as a whole. If the 
local and the program committees can 
manage it, there will be more than the 
usual opportunities for informal get-togeth- 
ers with one’s cronies, personal and profes- 
sional, even if this means slightly fewer 
“set” functions; as to diversions, never 
could we meet in a better center for out- 
of-door doings in a wide variety of beautiful 
surroundings. And for those who come 
from a long distance, there is a tempting 
choice of routes, both going and coming, 
to say nothing of possible post-convention 
tours to the northward or westward. The 
journey to Alaska or Hawaii or even the 
Far East is decidedly shorter from Seattle 
than from the eastern or central part of 
the continent. 

Plans for the excursion to Alaska are 
progressing finely, as Association mem- 
bers know from special notices. Anyone 
who wishes more information about the 
trip or is ready to make reservations should 
write to Miss Jessie Butler, Room 857, 
Central Building, Seattle, Washington. 


With the hearty approval of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association officers 
and international committee, Dr. Benjamin 
Andrews is trying to arrange a post-conven- 
tion home economics tour to Japan and 
China. The idea is to leave Seattle at the 
close of the convention and return to the 
United States early in September. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Dr. B. R. 
Andrews, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Dr. Andrews 
learned to “know the ropes” for such a 
trip when he led a party of home economists 
there last year and will be able to plan in- 
teresting professional contacts for this 
year’s group. 

Some home economists are thinking of 
going on to Hawaii after the Seattle meet- 
ings—a trip that will combine the restful- 
ness of shipboard life and the colorful 
beauty of the islands with a chance to see 
how home economics is adapting itself to 
a setting completely different from that in 
its mother country. The summer courses 
at the University of Hawaii in Honolulu 
will be under way, and our home economics 
colleagues both in the University and in 
the public schools assure us of a hearty 
welcome. In a later issue the JOURNAL 
hopes to tell a little more about home eco- 
nomics in Hawaii and meanwhile refers 
readers back to the JouRNAL for September 
1928 for Miss Baylor’s account of the be- 
ginnings of vocational homemaking in the 
Territory. 

One of the pleasures of travel is anticipa- 
tion. Even before you are sure that you 
can make the tempting trip, you can always 
read about the country and study how to 
go and come. Railroad and steamship 
folders, maps, and timetables will be as be- 
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guiling to home economists on a stormy 
March night as the seedsman’s catalogs to 
the gardener during a January snow storm! 
Only she must not delay too long about 
reservations, for travel bids fair to be 
heavy on the Pacific Coast this summer. 

Last month we promised that the winter 
and spring issues should carry accounts of 
home economics in our hostess states. This 
month we have Montana (page 165). And 
Miss Moxon’s article about home economics 
in Canada tells about the things just over 
the border from the Inland Empire states 
in provinces which some of us may visit on 
our way to or from Seattle. 


aud 


@ 


GRANT FROM PHI UPSILON OMI- 
CRON 


The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has great pleasure in announcing 
that the National Council of the home eco- 
nomics fraternity Phi Upsilon Omicron 
has made an annual grant of $750 for three 
years to aid “in the support of a national 
worker who will work toward the develop- 
ment of the phase of home economics that 
needs special emphasis at any particular 
time.”” The only strings that the Council 
ties to this generous gift are that its presi- 
dent shall be an ex-officio member of the 
advisory committee on the project assisted 
by the grant, and that the Candle, the 
official quarterly of the fraternity, shall 
carry accounts of the progress of the work, 
based on reports by the worker or fellow. 

Florence Fallgatter, president of the 
National Council of Phi Upsilon Omicron, 
transmitted the proposed agreement to the 
president of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association on December 23. In the 
accompanying letter she said: 


This represents the first large national project 
which has been undertaken by the fraternity, and 
I think you will be especially glad to know that a 
large majority of chapters chose this particular 
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project from a list of three which was submitted 
by the National Professional Work Committee. 
This means general interest in the cooperative 
project with the Association, and it seems to me 
will mean a good deal in building up very real 
interest of undergraduates in home economics in 
the Association. 


The Association for its part values the 
grant not merely for the much-needed aid 
it brings but also as a tangible proof of 
professional solidarity. As Miss Raitt 
said when she returned the signed agree- 
ment, we hope that each member of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron will have a sense of per- 
sonal satisfaction in knowing that this 
generous action gives her a definite part in 
the progress of home economics through 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

Before long we hope to be able to an- 
nounce to what special project the grant 
will be applied. 


2 


HOME ECONOMISTS IN THE OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 


The JourNAL takes pleasure in calling 
attention to the formal announcement that 
Florence Fallgatter has been made head of 
the home economics education service in 
the vocational division of the United States 
Office of Education. For some time before 
Miss Baylor’s retirement Miss Fallgatter 
was the staff member most frequently 
chosen to take charge in her absence and 
was designated acting chief on her retire- 
ment. Consequently, the news of the ap- 
pointment was far more welcome than sur- 
prising. 

During her eight and a half years of 
connection with the work, Miss Fallgatter 
has won the confidence of her associates 
by her sound judgment, her administrative 
ability, and the exceptional knowledge of 
the aims and problems of vocational home- 
making education. She joined the home 
economics staff of the Federal Board for 
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Vocational Education in 1927 as agent for 
the central and Pacific regions. Two years 
later, when the staff was enlarged to allow 
an agent for each region, she retained the 
work in the central one and continued there 
until her recent promotion. Before she 
went to the Board she had served as city 
supervisor of home economics in Duluth, 
as state supervisor in Montana, and had 
been associated with the University of 
Minnesota (her Alma Mater) and the State 
College of Montana. Those who have 
watched her work feel sure that under her 
guidance the home economics education 
service will maintain the standards for 
which it has always been noted. 

Rua Van Horn, agent for the southern 
region since March 1935, has been assigned 
to the central region in place of Miss Fall- 
gatter. The agent for the southern region 
is now Marie White, who was a special 
agent of the Federal Board from 1929 to 
1933 and who resigned to take charge of 
the home economics education program for 
the T.V.A. That program has now come 
to an end, and the Office of Education is 
fortunate to have her back on its home 
economics staff. 


¢ 
PARENT EDUCATION 


Those interested in the emergency pro- 
gram in parent education have from the 
first been concerned both about the quality 
of the work done during the emergency and 
about the possible continuance of some of 
its features in permanent educational pro- 
grams. Early in January the National 
Council of Parent Education prepared a 
report of present status and suggestions for 
future action, much of which seems worth 
passing on to the many home economists 
who wish to see the work continued. 


Emergency education was created . . . in the fall 
of 1933 to provide socially useful employment to 
otherwise unemployed teachers and others qualified 
for work with adult and with nursery age groups. 
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The opportunity for state and local workers to 
develop parent education activities in the adult 
education sections of this program was created in 
January 1934, when a parent education office was 
opened in the education division of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. Work with 
parents was also made an essential item in the plan 
for every emergency nursery school... . 

In July 1935, the Washington administration of 
the whole emergency education program was 
transferred to the Works Progress Administration. 
Lewis R. Alderman continues on assignment from 
the Office of Education as the director of the edu- 
cation division of the Federal W.P.A. Jessie I. 
Lummis is the parent education specialist in this 
division. 

W.P.A. Bulletin No. 19 outlines policies for 
emergency education during the school year 1935- 
36. Supplement No. 1 to W.P.A. Bulletin No. 19 
deals with parent education. 

In both bulletin and supplement, it is expressly 
noted that state offices of education serve as spon- 
sors of emergency education projects. During the 
late summer and fall, several states held training 
institutes for parent education workers, and others 
included training for parent group leadership in 
the programs of training institutes for adult educa- 
tion workers. A federal ruling last month [De- 
cember] stipulated that any teacher or person who 
was employed in the emergency education program 
at any time between May 1 and November 1, 1935, 
or who was on the relief rolls between these dates, 
may be employed on W.P.A. education projects. 
In these and other ways provision has been made 
for the educational soundness of the program. 

... By the end of December, all but two state 
programs had received the necessary approvals, 
and the W.P.A. directors had received official 
permission to move ahead. 

In many states, however, there is pressure to 
use all available money on construction projects 
which employ large numbers of men. To queries 
from state W.P.A. administrators who were at- 
tempting to handle this situation, Washington 
authorities have answered that the extent of the 
emergency education program in each state is a 
matter that lies solely within the discretion of the 
state W.P.A. administrator. 

Under these circumstances, it is apparent that 
much depends upon the action of interested pro- 
fessional workers and advisory committees. We 
already know of some situations in which parent 
education workers and advisory groups have urged 
the continuation of emergency parent education 
activities, employing workers who have had the 
advantage of participation in training institutes, 
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and in which favorable action has resulted. With 
the backing of Washington approvals and rulings, 
it now lies within the power of the people of each 
state to determine whether or not they will have 
worthwhile parent education activities within their 
emergency education programs. 

It also lies within the power of the people of 
each state and community to determine the number 
and kinds of emergency parent education activities 
to be built into their permanent educational systems 
and parent education programs. In many places, 
action has already been taken to assure continuity 
of the best that has developed under emergency 
education auspices. For instance, in one state, 
educational administrators, teacher-training insti- 
tutions, and state parent teacher officers have laid 
plans for an annual cooperative state-wide leader- 
ship training institute. In another, a council 
previously developed is now providing assistance 
to state department and local school officials in 
incorporating parent education activities into their 
regular programs. In a third, a state council of 
parent education has just been organized largely 
in order to help in maintaining professional stand- 
ards in emergency parent education activities, and 
in order to make provision for consolidating the 
best of these activities into permanent programs. 

Lines of development in each state must, of 
course, be adapted to prevailing educational organ- 
ization, to existing parent education programs, to 
available leadership, and to other aspects of the 
total situation. 


¢ 


THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE AND PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 


Friends of parent education were dis- 
tressed to learn late in December that the 
Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc., pub- 
lishers of Parents’ Magazine, were bringing 
court action to prevent the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers from using 
The National-Parent Teacher as the title of 
its official magazine. According to a letter 
sent to members by the Congress, 


Parents’ Magazine has now charged, among 
other things, in the court action it has brought 
against our magazine that we have used the words 
“Parent-Teacher” in the title of our magazine 
with the intent and purpose of causing our magazine 
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to be represented and passed off as Parents’ Mag- 
azine, and that we have been trading on the good 
will of Parents’ Magazine. The court has not only 
been asked by Parents’ Magazine to enjoin the sale 
of our official magazine under the title The National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine or under any name or 
title of which the word “Parent” is a part, but also 
to direct an accounting to Parents’ Magazine for 
damages and profits. 


Apparently the difficulty started when 
the Congress changed the name of its of- 
ficial magazine. 


With the publication of the September 1934 
issue the title was shortened to The National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine. We had felt for a long time 
that the subtitle, “The National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine,” which we had used since September 
1928 was a more accurate name for us to use for 
our official magazine, because the words “Child 
Welfare” were being associated more generally 
with community chest organizations and other 
charitable enterprises. Also, the word “Child” 
in the title did not really cover its scope inasmuch 
as the content covered problems of the adolescent 
as well as the younger age groups. The publi- 
cations of our state branches have long carried the 
title of “Parent-Teacher.” The widespread ap- 
proval of this change in name, which has been 
expressed to us by members everywhere, has been 
convincing evidence of the wisdom of the change. 


The format has also been changed, and 
like many other popular magazines, among 
them Parents’ Magazine, its cover now 
carries a gay-colored picture with the title 
of the magazine across the top. 

It is difficult to understand why any firm 
or organization should consider itself ex- 
clusively entitled to the use of such a word 
as “parent.”’ Certainly the American 
Home Economics Association and its JouR- 
NAL claim no such monopoly of “home 
economics.”” Moreover, the impartial ob- 
server is inclined to agree with the Congress 
when it says: “This law suit seems to us 
entirely contrary to the spirit of service to 
children which should characterize all 
groups having child welfare as their objec- 
tive.” 
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FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC 
LEGISLATION 


Friends of legislation to strengthen the 
existing Food and Drugs Act may be glad 
to be reminded of the status of the so- 
called Copeland Bill when the second ses- 
sion of the 74th Congress opened on Janu- 
ary 3, 1936. 

During the previous session hearings were 
conducted before the Senate Commerce 
Committee on the food, drug, and cos- 
metic bill introduced by Senator Copeland 
(S.5). The bill was reported out to the 
Senate where it encountered bitter opposi- 
tion and where weakening amendments 
were added from the floor. After a 
few weeks’ delay the Committee further 
amended it and reported it back to the 
Senate. On May 28 it was passed without 
a record vote. 

In the House the bill received from the 
Senate was referred to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, which 
turned it over to a subcommittee with 
Congressman Virgil Chapman of Kentucky 
as chairman. Three other food, drug, and 
cosmetic bills were also introduced into the 
House. Hearings on all four were begun 
before the Committee on July 22 and 
had just been completed when Congress ad- 
journed on August 12. It was fully ex- 
pected that the Committee would report a 
bill to the House shortly after the opening 
of the present session, but this had not 
been done by the middle of February. 

The Copeland Bill (S.5) as it passed the 
Senate and was sent to the House, had been 
amended so that it was seriously weakened. 
Perhaps the worst change is one that has 
to do with the multiple seizure of mis- 
branded foods, drugs, cosmetics; if there 
have not been previous judgments against 
the product, such seizures cannot be made 
unless it is so misbranded as to be of im- 
minent danger to health. Another very 


undesirable change grants the individual 


or firm whose products are seized the 
right to trial in his or its judicial district. 
The task before consumers is to get these 
provisions amended. First, they must see 
to it that the bill permits multiple seizure 
of products labeled or advertised in a way 
clearly dangerous to health or grossly de- 
ceptive. Second, they must get the bill 
changed so that the party whose goods are 
seized, cannot require that his trial be in 
a court in his own district—a procedure 
which might make it impossible to obtain 
a judgment against the resident, regardless 
of the evidence in the case. 

Although the present weaknesses in the 
bill would seriously jeopardize consumer 
protection, it contains other provisions 
which are a distinct gain over the present 
law. Because of its weaknesses, a few per- 
sons are urging consumers to oppose it. 
Nothing could be more comforting than 
this to many business interests that are fight- 
ing the enactment of food, drug, and cos- 
metic legislation in the consumer’s interest. 
Instead of turning against the proposed 
legislation, is it not wiser for consumers to 
bend their utmost energies to obtaining 
the amendments clearly essential for ade- 
quate consumer protection and to urging 
their Congressmen to amend and pass the 
present bill in a form that will assure such 
protection? The bill can and will be so 
amended and passed if we as consumers are 
vigorous and insistent in our demand. 


¢ 


BLOCK BOOKING AND BLIND 
SELLING 


That the motion pictures turned out by 
producers in Hollywood or anywhere else 
should vary in kind and quality is perfectly 
natural. It takes all kinds to meet all 
tastes; and whatever the medium we work 
in, some of our efforts turn out better than 
others. There are certain especially vi- 
cious types of actions and emotions that 
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should not be shown on a screen anywhere 
and more against which we wish to protect 
children in the more impressionable years. 
Except in such cases, few of us would be 
willing to say that this or that type of mo- 
tion picture ought never to be shown, even 
though we personally may not happen to 
like it. What we do resent, however, and 
what most exasperates us about the present 
motion-picture situation is that in order to 
see a picture that meets our taste we so 
often have to sit through another that 
seems to us hopelessly inane or offensive. 
Of course, the situation is made worse by 
the fact that the advertisements cannot be 
relied on to give a true idea of the general 
character of the picture and that the name 
of the producer or even of the star seldom 
assures a given type or quality of picture. 

The last few years have seen the produc- 
tion of more films that will pass muster by 
the discriminating and fewer that are 
genuinely vicious; yet there is still the same 
uncertainty about the minor features of a 
program; careful parents are still dissatis- 
fied with what the children see along with 
a good film; and the cautious and critical 
adult still wonders if he will be sorry he 
went to a show. All this deprives the in- 
dustry of a fairly numerous and certainly 
an influential public. 

As one studies the situation, it becomes 
clear that one of the worst features of the 
present state of affairs is the method by 
which films are distributed to theaters— 
the so-called compulsory block booking and 
blind selling. Compulsory block booking 
means that a movie exhibitor who wishes 
to get a picture from one of the great pro- 
ducing companies cannot get it alone but 
must take a large block of pictures along 
with it, regardless of whether or not most 
of the lot are the kind his patrons desire. 
In other words, if he is to have the chance 
to show them one picture that he thinks 
they will like, he must pay for a lot of less 
desirable ones. And having paid for those, 


he can seldom afford to buy other more 
desirable ones to fill out his programs. 

Blind selling means that when the exhibi- 
tor contracts with a producing company for 
a block of pictures he is not told what the 
lot consists of—in fact, the producer him- 
self may not have decided what shall go 
into it. In short, the exhibitor is obliged 
to buy his pig in a poke if he wants to make 
a deal at all. 

The result of these trade practices of 
block booking and blind selling is that 
neither the manager of a local theater nor 
a local film council can select the films to 
be shown in a community and that the 
producers have autocratic power to force 
into it whatever they care to make. It 
also maintains the monopoly by which the 
so-called “Big Eight” producers prevent 
high class independent films from being 
produced in competition with their output. 

The only way to prevent compulsory 
block booking and blind selling is by federal 
legislation, working through control of in- 
terstate commerce. In 1935 Mr: Pettengill 
introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives a bill (H.R.6472) which prohibits 
both practices and provides enforcement 
through criminal penalties and injunctions 
against violations. 

Excellent leaflets and other campaign 
material about the situation and the bill 
can be obtained from the Motion Picture 
Research Council, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

The bill has the active support of leaving 
welfare and educational organizations, and 
work for its passage is an item on the legis- 
lative program of the American Home 
Economics Association. In Washington 
the Association is working in co-operation 
with several other members of the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee and with 
the Joint Legislation Committee of the 
Motion Picture Research Council. 

Support from state and local groups is 
needed for this, as for all Congressional 
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legislation. State legislative committees 
have been asked to organize the work, but 
meanwhile anyone who wishes to see free- 
dom in our motion-picture theaters can in- 
form himself about the situation and tell 
his congressman and senators why he hopes 
they will support the Pettengill bill. 


¢ 


THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
PARENTAL EDUCATION WORK 
OF THE A. H. E. A. 


On September 1, 1935 the child develop- 
ment and parental education work of the 
American Home Economics Association 
came to an end as a full-time project, as 
was explained on page 538 of the October 
JourNAL. Fortunately, however, the Asso- 
ciation had funds to continue the work on a 
part-time basis, and Mrs. Rebecca Sholley 
Gifford was employed to answer cor- 
respondence, keep bibliographies up to 
date, and render some of the other former 
services. This satisfactory arrangement 
was upset in January when Mrs. Gifford left 
Washington because her husband was 
returning to the faculty of the University of 
Missouri. After only a few weeks’ inter- 
regnum another well-qualified person was 
found to take her place, Mrs. Grace P. 
Hudson, also a home economist with a 
husband in the government service. She 
is a graduate and was for some time head 
of the home economics department of 
Union University, Jackson, Tennessee, and 
has also taken a master’s degree and done 
further advanced work in home economics 
education and child development at Iowa 
State College, interspersing her study with 
teaching. The first year that she was in 
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Washington she lectured on child develop- 
ment, home management, and family 
relationships at George Washington Uni- 
versity. She joined the American Home 
Economics Association staff early in Febru- 
ary. The advisory committee in charge 
of the project is hoping that in addition to 
the routine work she will have time to do 
something toward making a much-desired 
collection of illustrations of good teaching 
methods in this field. 


¢ 
TEXTILE RESEARCH 


The research committee of the division of 
textiles and clothing of the American Home 
Economics Association is to hold its annual 
conference in the Palmer House, Chicago, 
on Friday and Saturday, March 27 and 28, 
1936. There will be reports of research 
carried on by members, and among the 
speakers will be Ruth O’Brien, Rachel 
Edgar, Mary C. Whitlock, and repre- 
sentatives of commercial laboratories. The 
chairman is Grace Morton, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


e 
ALASKA CRUISE 


The Seattle committee asks that all 
home economists who plan to go to Alaska 
on the post-convention cruise buy their 
cruise tickets through Miss Jessie Butler, 
Room 857 Central Building, Seattle, rather 
than through a railroad or other agent. 
The price is the same wherever purchased, 
but the brokerage on tickets purchased 
through Miss Butler will be given to the 
local committee by the steamship company. 






































RESEARCH 
THE EFFECT OF SALT ON SILK?! 


EUNICE CHAMBERLIN WALDE, JEANETTE E. ROSS, MILDRED 
BARR, AND RACHEL EDGAR 


Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames 


ODIUM chloride is avoided 
wherever possible in technologi- 
f-| cal processes to which silk is 
<=] subjected because of its reputed 
weakening of fibroin (1 to 8). It may also 
be a factor in the deterioration of silk 
during use, as when silk is exposed to sweat, 
though in that case consideration should be 
given to the effects of alkalinity and acidity 
(9, 10) and of oxidation (11) as well as to 
those of salinity. 

Attention was attracted to the action of 
sodium chloride by the tendering and dis- 
coloration of great quantities of silk in 
European warehouses from 1898 to 1902. 
In 1899 Schehl suggested sodium chloride 
of sweat might be a cause of this deteriora- 
tion (12) and in 1902 Sisley reported that 
silk which had been steeped in a 15 per cent 
solution of sodium chloride, then dried and 
stored in the dark, developed a reddish 
brown discoloration identical with that of 
silks in the warehouses and that the 
development of discoloration was more 
rapid in weighted than in unweighted silks 
(13, 14). Marnas reported that the rate of 
discoloration was directly dependent on the 
amount of chloride present and the degree 
of weighting (15); sodium chloride was 
identified in the discolorations (16); and 
humidity and temperature were observed 
to affect the rate of their development 
(1, 2, 11, 17). 

1 Journal Paper No. J-270 of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ames. Project 262. 





Géhring questioned whether salt were 
the sole cause of this deterioration (18), 
which Sisley later considered an oxidation 
(3). Jones and Parr strengthened Sisley’s 
hypothesis by restoring salt-discolored silk 
to its former appearance and strength with 
a reducing rinse (19). 

Upon finding iron in the ferric condition 
in the discolored spots but in the ferrous 
condition usually in the rest of a silk, von 
Georgievics and Miiller suggested that iron 
played a catalytic role in this degradation 
(20). Gianoli, quoting Frangeson as to the 
presence of 0.2 to 0.6 per cent of copper in 
the ash of silk, suggested copper (21); 
Meister identified copper in salt-discolored 
silk (12); and Jones and Parr found copper 
or iron essential to development of dis- 
coloration by salt (19). 

However, Southard has found that the 
decrease in breaking strength of two 
weighted silks is more affected by variation 
in the pH of sweat than by variation of 
from 0.18 to 0.37 per cent in its content of 
sodium chloride (22); Roberts has refuted 
the tendering of silk by salt (23); and silk 
submerged 420 feet in the ocean for ten 
years has been described as little changed in 
luster or strength (24). 

The present study was planned to deter- 
mine the comparative resistance of un- 
weighted, iron-weighted, lead-weighted, 
tin-weighted, tin-lead-weighted, and zinc- 
weighted silks to the action of sodium 
chloride under conditions similar to those of 
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dyeing and use. It included comparisons 
of the mechanical performance of samples 
immersed in sodium chloride solutions of 
different concentrations and temperatures 
and stored for one year with similar prop- 
erties of untreated control samples. 
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of 15 minuteseach. The fabric was cut into 
samples for analysis, extracted with an- 
hydrous ether continuously for 18 hours 
in a modified Soxhlet extractor, and, with 
the exception of specimens reserved for 
tests of breaking strength, dried at 105° to 



































TABLE 1 
Loss of weight and the ash and nitrogen contents of degummed silk subjected to different treatments with sodium 
chloride and storage 
TREATMENT AND STORAGE LOSS OF WEIGHT ASH NITROGEN 
per cent per cent per cent 
Stored for 1 year after immersion 
Immersed in pure water at 40°C. for 10 hours... saws 0.5 0.23 18.65 
Immersed in 0.50 N sodium chloride at 40°C. for 10 hours. “me 0.3 18.67 
Not stored 
Immersed in pure water at 100°C. for 1 hour.............. 0.4 0.34 18.54 
Immersed in 0.06 N sodium chloride at 100°C. for 1 hour... 0.4 18.54 
Immersed in 0.70 N sodium chloride at 100°C. for 1 hour. . 0.6 18.48 
TABLE 2 
Mechanical performance of silk fabrics subjected to different treatments with sodium chloride and storage 
eee pace endl — ELONGATION AT BREAKING LOAD 
TREATMENT AND STORAGE 3 | ¥ | z 3 - 
A 3 Q - 3 
Pi sisgielels!] FIsliégisisel2 
GS ERE ee ee 
per | per | per | per | per | per 
cent cent | cent | cent | cent | cent 
Stored for 1 year after immersion 
Immersed in pure water at 40°C. for 
SS tere ee 36 | 26/) 13,15} 5|15] 33 | 33 | 21 | 17 | 21} 17 
Immersed in 0.50 N sodium chloride 
at 40°C. for 10 hours............. 37 | 30/15 | 14| 16) 15 | 33 | 33 | 21 | 21 | 25 | 21 
Not stored 
Immersed in pure water at 100°C. 
DR cikciptwndseavbayenens 42 | 30/19} 21 | 22 | 23| 28 | 38| 19} 25 | 26 | 28 
Immersed in 0.06 N sodium chloride 
OE Ba eee BOW BRR, occ scscnces 44 | 30 | 20} 23 | 22| 23 | 28 | 39| 18 | 29 27 | 28 
Immersed in 0.70 N sodium chloride 
at 100°C. for 1 hour..............| 42 | 30} 20 | 21 |} 22 | 23 | 28 | 38 | 20 | 27 | 27 | 28 









































* The weighted silk specimens among these controls were not first immersed in water. 


Preparation of silk fibroin. The silk 


crepe fabric, plain-woven in the gum, was 
boiled for one hour in 100 volumes of 10 
per cent neutral olive-oil soap, rinsed, 
boiled in another bath of the soap solution, 
and then boiled in water for three periods 


110°C. until successive weighings with tare 
checked within half a milligram. 

Preparation of sodium chloride. The 
solutions of sodium chloride were stand- 
ardized volumetrically by Mohr’s method 
(25). 








—. a oe lee 
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Treatment of silks with sodium chloride. 
A five-gram sample of degummed silk or ten 
breaking-strength specimens of a silk studied 
(26) were immersed for ten hours in 250 
cc. of water or 0.50 N sodium chloride 
in a half-liter Erlenmeyer flask supported 
in a water bath at 40° + 0.1°C. The 
silks were then dried at room temperature 
without rinsing, placed in paper envelopes, 
and held for one year under laboratory 
conditions. For tests with unstored fab- 
rics, the silks were placed in 250 cc. of 
water or 0.06 N or 0.70 N sodium chloride 
in half-liter balloon flasks fitted with 
water-cooled reflux condensers and heated 
at 100°C. on a water bath. Titration of 
blank determinations showed no concen- 
tration of the salt solutions. Before anal- 
ysis the silks were washed with water until 
the rinse showed no opalescence with silver 
nitrate. 

Analysis of silks. The five-gram samples 
of fibroin were again dried to constant 
weight and analyzed for ash (26) or nitro- 
gen (27). In the case of nitrogen, four 
determinations were made for each fabric 
by the Kjeldahl-Gunning-Arnold method 
and corrected for the nitrogen of the rea- 
gents, and the results for each were 
averaged. 

The wet warp breaking strength and 
elongation at breaking load were deter- 
mined with a Scott Universal Tester and 
Autographic Recorder immediately upon 
rinsing (28). 

The weight, ash, nitrogen, and wet warp 
breaking strength and elongation at break- 
ing load of the silks are shown in the tables 
on page 180. 

The salt-treated silks developed no dis- 
coloration, nor did their wet breaking 
strengths during storage for a year change 
more than those of the controls, although 
the silk fibroin was boiled in a copper kettle 
and one of the silks was iron-weighted. No 
change was observed in the weight, ash, or 
nitrogen of the rinsed salt-treated fibroin. 
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The loss in wet breaking strength of the 
weighted silks during storage for a year is 
in agreement with Aumann’s statement 
(29) that silk should contain at least 11 
per cent of water and be kept in a humid 
atmosphere to prevent tendering (30). 
This deterioration of the weighted silks 
apparently did not occur immediately upon 
drying, for no change was observed in the 
wet breaking strength of the weighted silks 
after heating for 15 hours in an oven at 
100°C. 

Summary. 1. A plain-woven crepe of 
silk fibroin has been found to develop no 
discoloration and to undergo no appreciable 
change in ash, weight, or nitrogen either 
when stored dry for one year after 10 hours 
in 0.5 N sodium chloride at 40°C. or when 
heated at 100°C. for one hour in 0.06 or 
0.70 N sodium chloride. 

2. The silk and the plain-woven crepes 
of black iron-weighted and white lead- 
weighted, tin-weighted, tin-lead-weighted, 
and zinc-weighted silks suffered no greater 
deterioration in wet warp breaking strength 
and elongation at breaking load than the 
controls and developed no discoloration. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 

Salt is often said to cause discoloration and weakening of silk fabrics. 
ing and is found in human sweat, there is practical value in knowing whether the salt is really a 
This study showed that silk fabrics treated with sodium chloride and 
stored for a year were not discolored, showed as much resistance to breaking, and were as resilient 
This was true not only of pure silk but of silks weighted in the usual ways. 
These results do not mean that sweat does not injure silk, but rather that the deterioration is prob- 


cause of the deterioration. 
as untreated fabrics. 


ably due to some other ingredient than salt. 


Since it is useful in dye- 
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clothing industries in 1934 and 
1935. Asa result, the National Bureau of 
Standards called conferences on the subject 
on June 22 and September 27, 1935, at 
which a Recommended Commercial Stand- 
ard for Woven Dress Fabrics—Testing and 
Reporting (TS-2171) was adopted to be 
sent to members of the industry for accept- 
ance. In the study here reported, tests 
therein proposed were applied by Miss 
Dorothy Saville, instructor in textiles and 
clothing at the University of Nebraska, 
and the author to silk and rayon fabrics 
believed to be typical of those in popular 
use for women’s dresses during the fall and 
winter of 1935-1936. At the time of the 
study both workers held fellowships from 
the United States Testing Company, which 
also allowed the use of its Hoboken labora- 
tories and equipment for the work. 

The 82 fabiics tested were like those 
commonly seen that season in dresses sell- 
ing for $3.79 up or found on yard-goods 
counters at from 75 cents to $5 a yard. 
They included heavy crepes, flat crepes, 
satins, chiffons, matelassés, and novelty 
weaves. Most of them were suitable for 
general daytime wear, although a few were 
better adapted to evening wear. Forty 
of the 82 fabrics were silk, of which 20 were 
pure dye and 20 weighted. The other 42, 
which for convenience are here grouped as 
rayons, included 2 fabrics of acetate, 10 of 
rayon, 22 mixtures of acetate and rayon, 
2 of acetate, rayon, and cellophane, 3 of 
rayon and cotton, 1 of rayon and tinsel, 
1 of rayon and silk, 1 of rayon and cello- 
phane. The colors of the fabrics included 


23 browns of various values, 19 reds, 19 
blues, 10 greens, 4 blacks, 3 purples, and 
4 whites. 

Each fabric was tested according to the 
methods proposed in TS-2171 for tensile or 
breaking strength, yarn slippage, shrinkage 
during cleaning, color fastness to light, 
crocking, and dry cleaning. 

A word of explanation should perhaps be 
given about the tests included under the 
head of dry cleaning, since TS-2171 employs 
terminology which is usual in the industry 
but somewhat confusing to the layman. 
It recommends two types of tests for dry- 
cleaned fabrics, one based on what is known 
as the “cleaning, dry,” process, and the 
other on the “cleaning, wet,’’ process. 
Both employ a dry-cleaning solvent to 
which soap and certain alcohols are added. 
In the cleaning, dry, process this mixture is 
used without further additions. In the 
cleaning, wet, process water is added. In 
the present study both processes were used 
in testing shrinkage and color fastness. 

Tensile strength. In preparation for tests 
in tensile strength, 5 specimens of each 
material were cut in the warp direction and 
5 in the filling direction in such a manner 
that no two specimens contained the same 
yarns and all specimens were taken from 
a part of the goods at least one-fourth of 
its width from the selvage. The specimens 
were kept in a standard atmosphere of 65 
per cent relative humidity and 70° to 80°F. 
for at least 4 hours before testing, then 
placed in the tensile-testing machine with 
the same yarns clamped by both pairs of 
jaws. The average of the loads required 
to break the 5 specimens cut in a given 
direction was taken as the breaking strength 
of the fabric in that direction. 
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As regards tensile strength of warp 
threads, only one fabric, a chiffon, rated 
under 30 pounds; 14 rated between 30 and 
50 pounds; 27 between 50 and 70; 21 be- 
tween 70 and 90; and 19 between 90 and 
162. 

As regards tensile strength of filling 
threads, none fell below 20 pounds; 15 
rated between 20 and 30; 48 between 30 and 
50; 14 between 50 and 70; 4 between 70 and 
90; and 1 between 90 and 162. The tensile 
strength of fabrics of different fibers are 
summarized in table 1. 
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yarn slippage, which was finally stated as 
the average for the set of three determina- 
tions. 

Nine of the 82 fabrics showed slippage at 
a stress of less than 10 pounds; 43 fabrics 
at from 10 to 20 pounds; 27 fabrics at from 
20 to 30 pounds; and 3 fabrics at from 30 
to 40 pounds. In a number of cases the 
fabric was torn before the seam pulled out, 
and in several instances the stitching thread 
broke before there was much slippage. 

The 9 fabrics with yarn slippage at 10 
pounds or less included 1 pure-dye silk flat 





























TABLE 1 
Summarised results of tests for tensile strength, yarn slippage, and shrinkage made with 82 fabrics of 
different fibers 
TENSILE STRENGTH " a 
FABRICS TESTED -—cen umes - —- 
IN Cleaning, dry Cleaning, wet 
POUNDS eT Goh etree ae ~ 
Kind Number Warp | Filling Warp | Filling Warp | Filling 
per cent per cent | percent gar cont 
I icesicinsvaccsvdsces 20 | 102.46 | 61.70 | 21.26 | 3.48 | 3.68 | 8.10 | 8.67 
Weighted silk.................. 20 79.79 | 32.92 | 19.17 1.02 | 2.07 | 3.93 | 11.57 
SR eee: 61.75 | 44.81 | 15.07 | 2.01 | 2.01 | 6.7 | 8.5 
el hl dnd over vnndasden 2 | 52.85 | 43.20} 16.0 1.25 | 1.30 | 5.50 | 11.50 
Acetate and rayon.............. 22, | 56.50 | 34.18 | 17.12 | 2.67 | 4.74 | 9.52 | 21.53 
Miscellaneous mixtures.......... 8 45.80 | 42.90 18.57 | 1.68 | 3.67 | 5.68 | 12.08 








Yarn slippage. This test was made by 
determining the pounds of pull (across the 
seam) which are necessary per inch of 
width to produce a one-fourth inch elonga- 
tion in excess of the normal stretch. In 
preparation for the test, the fabric was first 
dry cleaned; then 3 pieces 4 x 14 inches 
were cut from fabric with the long dimen- 
sion in the direction of the yarns being 
tested. Each of these pieces was then cut 
crosswise on a drawn thread, and each 
resulting pair of pieces was stitched together 
with a half-inch seam, using 00 white 
mercerized cotton and 14 stitches to the 
inch and placing the stitching as nearly 
parallel as possible to the crosswise yarns. 
A motor-driven pendulum machine was 
used to determine the load required for 


crepe, 1 chiffon, 1 weighted silk crepe-back 
satin, 1 acetate and rayon crepe-back 
satin, 2 rayon satins, 1 rayon print, 1 
heavy rayon crepe, and 1 rayon novelty. 
Table 1 summarizes the results of slippage 
tests made on fabrics of different fibers. 
Shrinkage resulting from dry cleaning. 
For this test a specimen 12 inches square 
was cut from each fabric no nearer the 
selvage than one-tenth the width of the 
fabric; on this a 10-inch square whose sides 
were set parallel to the warp and filling 
was outlined with indelible ink or fine sew- 
ing thread. After dry cleaning, the fabric 
was pressed with care to avoid any strain; 
then the marked section of the specimen 
was measured in each direction. The 
average change in the dimension, expressed 
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as a percentage of the original, was taken 
as the measure of shrinkage due to the 
process and pressing. Shrinkages for warp 
and filling were calculated separately. 
Table 1 indicates the behavior of fabrics of 
different fibers after dry cleaning, both dry 
and wet. 

When cleaned, dry, only 12 of the 82 
fabrics shrank more than 5 per cent in 
either warp or filling; of these, 3 shrank 
more than 5 per cent in both directions, 
while in 9 the shrinkage was over 5 per cent 
in the filling yarn only. Of the remaining 
70 fabrics, 17 shrank between 2.5 and 
5.0 per cent; 40 between 0.5 and 2.5 per 
cent; and 13 less than 0.5 per cent, or 
practically not at all. The heavy crepes, 
matelassés, and novelties shrank more than 
other weaves. In some of these fabrics the 
shrinkage could be taken care of by com- 
mercial pressing methods and the garments 
restored to their original measurements. 
It is doubtful, however, whether this would 
be possible with several of the matelassés 
and heavy crepe fabrics. 

When the fabrics were subjected to 
cleaning, wet, the shrinkage of warp 
threads was from 20 to 24 per cent in 3 
fabrics; 10 to 20 per cent in 18; 5 to 10 per 
cent in 32; and 5 per cent or less in 29. 
The shrinkage of filling threads was from 
30 to 34 per cent in 3 fabrics; from 20 to 30 
per cent in 13; from 10 to 20 per cent in 18; 
from 5 to 10 per cent in 34; and 5 per cent 
or less in 19. There were only 5 in which 
shrinkage in both directions was 5 per cent 
or less. These figures indicate the severity 
of the test. Probably many of the fall 
and winter garments made from fabrics 
like these would not be subjected to such 
severe treatment; but some of those likely 
to be used for evening or spring and sum- 
mer wear showed excessive shrinkage, and 
it is doubtful whether they could be pressed 
back to original measurements. 

Color fastness to light. The test for this 


was based on a minimum exposure of 20 
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hours in a Fade-Ometer, corresponding to 
approximately 24 hours’ exposure to a mid- 
summer sun. After exposure the speci- 
mens were kept in a dark room for two 
hours; then the exposed and unexposed 
areas were compared with the standard 
samples for rating colors. Of the 79 fabrics 
tested in this way, 37 were fast color; 33 
faded slightly; 19 faded noticeably. Eight 
of the last group would probably be used 
for evening wear, for which lack of color 
fastness to light might not be unsatis- 
factory. Figures for fabrics of different 
fibers are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Number of fabrics found color fast in various tests 









































FABRICS TESTED TERS OF — 
& Crocking a. & 
Kind -i 
elalelslilels 
Z a = = = = 
Pure dye silk.......| 18 | 6 | 15 | 11 | 14] 12 
Weighted silk...... 20; 5|13| 10/18] 9 
PIR icccicccsss | BE Si FI Ft Bi 6 
ree ee 1 1 1 1 1 
Acetate and rayon..| 22 | 12 | 16} 7/15} 6 
Miscellaneous mix- 
I Sui yA seks. sia riot etait es 1 
Color fastness to crocking. In TS-2171 


crocking refers to the removal of color from 
a fabric by rubbing and is tested by rubbing 
a piece of white cloth against the fabric. 
In making the test, a piece of unsized white 
cotton cloth is placed over the index finger, 
and with the application of considerable 
pressure the finger is passed 10 times over a 
space of 4 inches on the specimen to be 
tested. A distinction is made between 
crocking, dry, (rubbing with a dry white 
cloth) and crocking, wet, (rubbing with a 
wet cloth). Because the method does not 
eliminate individual differences in the 
amount of pressure used, results may some- 
times be questioned. 
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Of fabrics tested for dry crocking, 5 
showed slight crocking and 13 showed a 
noticeable crocking. For the wet-crock- 
ing test the white cloth was wet with about 
100 per cent of its dry weight of water but 
was not dripping wet. Forty-two of the 
fabrics tested proved fast to wet crocking 
and 36 showed noticeable crocking. Fig- 
ures for fabrics of different fibers are shown 
in table 2. 

Color fastness to dry cleaning. In making 
the test, 4 one-inch squares of white 
material, one each of cotton, silk, rayon, 
and acetate, were attached to each test 
specimen to note bleeding of color in dry 
cleaning. 

When the fabrics were cleaned, dry, no 
change in color was noted, although the 
solvent showed discoloration in all but 6 
of the tests and 15 of the fabrics stained 
some of the white squares. 

After cleaning, wet, only 2 fabrics showed 
change in color and 37 did not bleed into 
any of the attached white pieces. Forty- 
one bled into one or more of the test pieces, 


TABLE 3 


Number of fabrics that showed bleeding after 
cleaning, wet 





























CASES OF BLEEDING 
FABRICS TESTED NOTED ON DIFFERENT 

WHITE MATERIALS 

Kind : § g| 3 
+ sia > 2 

Zlolalaml< 
es 18} 5 1 6} 3 
Weighted silk...........| 20 | 7 8}; 10; 2 
Seer 10} 2 4| 4) 3 
I re ool od Sa aa 2; 0 0; O 1 
Acetate and rayon....... 22; 9 | 12] 15} 11 
Miscellaneous mixtures..| 7 | 3 ah oe Se 
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without perceptible change in the color of 
the specimen. Table 3 gives the number 
of fabrics of the different fibers that showed 
any bleeding on the attached white test 
pieces after cleaning, wet. 

Summary. The main findings of this 
study may be very briefly summarized as 
follows: The average values for all breaking 
strength determinations in warp and filling 
directions exceeded 20 pounds. The aver- 
age resistance to the yarn slippage was 
greater than 10 pounds. Shrinkage varied 
greatly but was notably less after cleaning, 
dry, than after cleaning, wet. Color fast- 
ness was in general satisfactory. While 
only 13 of the 79 fabrics which were sub- 
jected to all the tests for color fastness 
passed them all, 37 fabrics were fast to 
light, 59 to crocking, dry, 40 to crocking, 
wet, 58 to cleaning, dry, and 35 to cleaning, 
wet. 

Conclusions. The results of these tests 
indicate that, regardless of fiber, reasonable 
service may be expected from any of the 
types of fabrics tested, provided recognized 
standards were met in the manufacturing 
of the cloth from the yarn to the finished 
material. Neither the appearance nor the 
price of a garment or yard goods can be 
depended on in judging serviceability. 
Nevertheless, the consumer should know 
what kind of fiber is found in the fabric 
purchased in order to know how to care for 
the garment, especially how to clean it. 
Information which is understandable, re- 
liable, and authoritative is generally lacking 
for both consumers and merchants. It 
would seem that the use of informative 
labels based on sound laboratory findings 
should be the goal of all consumers. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Early One Morning in the Spring. By WALTER 
DE LA Mare. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935, 605 pp., $5. 

The subtitle, “Chapters on children and on 
childhood as it is revealed in particular in early 
memories and in early writings,” reveals the 
sources which have been drawn on for this 
picture of “‘the thoughts and feelings, the habits 
and amusements, the joys and terrors of chil- 
dren.” The introduction tells us why one of 
the finest of our poets of children undertook 
the task: ““‘The primary incentive of this book 
then has been merely a lively interest in 
children; not any foolish notion to explain 
them; still less to condescend to them—a house 
might as well condescend to its foundations— 
or, heaven forfend, to vindicate them. Its 
method has been the presentation of chosen 
specimens of children thus viewed in retrospect. 
It is in the nature of a mosaic, all its brighter 
and valuable fragments having been borrowed, 
though it sadly needs a pattern and has no 
particular design.” The reader may agree 
that a logical pattern is difficult to trace in 
some parts of the book, but this will not 
detract from his interest in the quotations 
(and they come from an amazing variety of 
writers) nor lessen his enjoyment of Mr. de la 
Mare’s imaginative sympathy with childhood 
and the exquisite quality of his own style. 


Tomorrow's Children: The Goal of Eugenics. 
By Ettswortx Huntincton. In conjunc- 
tion with the Directors of the American 
Eugenics Society. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1935, 139 pp., $1.25. 

Prepared for the American Eugenics Society, 
this book is “an attempt to state in simple but 
accurate language the main principles of eu- 
genics and their application to social problems.” 
It follows the question-and-answer form, whose 
disadvantages are greatly lessened by a well- 


organized outline and a carefully prepared 
index. It is “meant for intelligent people who 
make no claim to scientific knowledge concern- 
ing eugenics” and does not pretend to give 
final statements. The material incorporated 
was supplied by leading eugenists, but the 
actual writing was done by Professor Hunt- 
ington, well known for his successful popular 
presentation of scientific information in his 
special field of geography. 


To Market We Go. By JANE MILLER. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935, 88 
pp., £0.90. 

In this addition to the publishers’ Com- 
munity Life Series of simple, informative, 
gaily illustrated readers for young children, 
Tom and Ray help to gather vegetables at the 
farm, get them ready for sale, and tend store 
at the farmers’ market and later at an open-air 
market. 


Nationality Recipes. Compiled by ELEANOR F. 
WELILs. Providence, R. I.: Y.W.C.A., 1935, 
75 pp., $0.50 plus 5 cents for mailing. 

These recipes were collected by the author in 
connection with her work as director of the 
Y.W.C.A. School of Homemaking in Providence 
and tested in its nationality food classes. They 
come from many lands but can be easily pre- 
paredhere. Arranged according to the country 
of origin, they are likely to prove a valuable 
addition to our small list of books giving reliable 
and authentic foreign recipes. 


Vitamins in Theory and Practice. By LESLIE 
J. Harris. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935, 240 pp., $3. 

Based on a series of popular lectures given in 
1934 at the Royal Institution, London, the 
aim of this well-written, attractively illus- 
trated and printed book is not to provide a 
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complete historical and technical picture of the 
science of “vitaminics,” but rather to “paint 
in the high lights” and to indicate the more 
important findings of modern work. The 
author is director of the Nutritional Laboratory 
at Cambridge, England. 


Food and Beverage Analyses. By MILTON 
ARLANDEN Bripces. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Febiger, 1935, 246 pp., $3.50. 

This compilation brings together much 
material not previously assembled under one 
cover. Results from some new mineral analyses 
made under the author’s direction are included, 
but no statement on analytical methods or 
other details are given. Included also are data 
from manufacturers of numerous trade prod- 
ucts. Most of the material is taken from 
sources of recognized authenticity. 


A Laboratory Manual of Practical Applied 
Chemistry for Students of Domestic Science. 
By E. M. Hate. London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., 1935, 273 pp., 10s.6d. 

The course outlined in this book by a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the Gloucestershire Train- 
ing College of Domestic Science “represents 
the practical work in applied chemistry recom- 
mended for students of domestic science who 
are training as teachers and specializing in 
science.” The relative importance assigned to 
different divisions of the subject is shown by 
the fact that the section on household and 
laundry chemistry includes 21 experiments; 
that on textile chemistry, 17; that on the 
chemistry of household metals, 8; and that on 
food chemistry, 85. The work is practical in 
character and presupposes a sound knowledge 
of chemistry and laboratory technique, and is 
an interesting English illustration of the 
application of scientific method to household 
problems. 


Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Handbook. By 
E. W. K. Scowarz and HERBERT R. Mav- 
ERSBERGER. Second enlarged edition. New 
York: Rayon Publishing Corporation, 1936, 
558 pp., $3.75 in the U. S. and Canada, 
$4.50 in foreign countries. 

A standard reference book first noted on 

page 526 of the Journat for October 1934; 


now enlarged to include more material both 
on the statistical and economic aspects of the 
subject and on its technology. 


Clothing. By AvpHa LATZKE and BETH QuIN- 
LAN. Edited by Benjamin R. ANDREWS. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1935, 
418 pp., $3.50. 

“This textbook attempts a presentation of 
the subject matter dealing with the design 
inherent in the human figure, and dress as a 
means of enhancement of that design, on a 
level suited for college instruction.” The 
units into which the material is divided deal 
with factors in dress design, fitting the fabric 
to the figure, creating individual dress designs, 
planning a wardrobe, clothing for the family, 
and “spending for satisfaction,” the last includ- 
ing topics under what is sometimes called 
consumer purchasing. Several problems are 
included under each, together with discussion 
topics and carefully selected references. The 
illustrations, especially in the sections on 
design, are chosen with unusual discrimination 
from a wide variety of sources. Equipment 
and techniques for garment construction are 
treated in an appendix of some sixty pages. 


Fashion Careers: American Style. By Catua- 
RINE OGLESBY. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 1935, 283 pp., $2. 

A vivid description of vocational opportuni- 
ties for women in such fields as designing, 
styling, merchandising, advertising. The au- 
thor was for a time on the editorial staff 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


American Fashion Designers. (Grace D. Ety, 
editor]. New York: Personnel Group, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 1935, 
47 pp., $0.75; $0.50 to members. 

Prepared at the request of the personnel 
group of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, this pamphlet gives a brief discussion 
of three important groups in the designing 
business (designing retailers, wholesale design- 
ers, Hollywood designers) with short accounts 
of successful exponents. As an introduction 
appears a description of “the American De- 
signer Movement,” taken from the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics for October 1934, and 
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in the final chapter are found an account of 
the Fashion Group, Inc., and a paper ‘So 
You Want to Be a Designer” by Julia Coburn, 
fashion editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Suitable reference reading for teacher-training 
courses and classes in vocational clothing 
construction and design. 


Manners in Business. By ELizABETH GREGG 
MacGrsson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936, 177 pp., $1.50. 

The author, who combines wide experience 
in personnel work with unusual writing ability 
and abundant common sense, here applies the 
old doctrine of “manners maketh man” to 
success for women in the world of business. 
The book gets down to first principles, is full 
of interesting practical examples, and gives a 
clear idea of the problems of personal relation- 
ships that a woman is likely to meet in getting 
and holding her job. 


Salesmanship. By CHARLES H. FERNALD. 
Revised edition. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1935, 541 pp., $5. 

A revision of a book which since its original 
publication in 1926 has been widely used both 
by classes and by salesmen in the field. Of 
interest to household consumers for its rational 
presentation of the general methods used to 
stimulate purchase, especially in the chapters 
on retail selling, advertising, and house-to- 
house salesmanship. 


House and Home. By Greta Gray. With 
an article by Ricuarp J. Neutra. Third 
edition, revised. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1935, 356 pp., $3. 

This edition of a well-known manual first 
published in 1923 differs from the earlier ones 
mainly in substituting two chapters on historic 
and two on modern styles of architecture for 
the original ones on interior and exterior design. 


Rural Electrification. By J. P. ScHAENZER. 
New York: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1935, 266 pp., $1.72. 

Practical information about utilizing elec- 
tricity on the farm and in the farm home pre- 
sented primarily for the use of teachers of 
vocational agriculture, but also useful in home 
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economics departments. Each chapter in- 
cludes sections on class discussion, equipment 
demonstrations, and practice and problems, 
as well as the special information needed and 
suggested readings. Abundantly illustrated. 


Teacher’s Manual to Social Problems of the 
High School Boy. By ALBA M. LysTeEr and 
Giapys F. HuDNALL. Austin, Texas: The 
Steck Company, 1935, 110 pp., $0.25 or 
free with 5 or more copies of Social Problems 
of the High School Boy. 

To accompany the book noted on page 669 
of the December JourNAL. 


Education on the Air... and Radio and Educa- 
tion, 1935. Proceedings of the Sixth Annual 
Institute for Education by Radio... com- 
bined with the Fifth Annual Assembly of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education. Edited by Lrvertnc Tyson 
and JOSEPHINE MacLatcuy. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1935, 317 pp., 
$3. 

All who try to keep up with educational 
developments in the radio world will be glad 
to see these two standard yearbooks combined 
under one cover. The thirty-odd papers and 
reports are grouped under the general heads 
of national aspects, administration of stations, 
varieties of broadcasting (including both 
techniques and organization of listeners), work 
of special committees (including land-grant 
college radio and parent education), research, 
and bibliography. 


The Movies on Trial. Compiled and edited 
by Witi1AM J. PERLMAN. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936, 254 pp., $2.50. 
Short essays by a score of well-known con- 

tributors with widely differing views as to 
the social, esthetic, and moral values of motion 
pictures. A few seem to refer to conditions 
as they were before the recent agitation for 
less objectionable films, but the majority 
recognize some improvement since the League 
of Decency came into action. Problems of 
production are occasionally mentioned, but 
little or nothing is said of the effects of present 
distribution methods, such as so-called block 
booking and blind selling. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Contributed by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


The accuracy of mothers’ reports on birth and 
developmental data, M. K. Pyze, H.R. 
Storz, and J. W. MAcFaArRLAne. Child 
Development 6, No. 3 (1935, Sept.) pp. 165- 
176. 

A representative sample of 252 children 
living in a superior urban community were 
studied by means of the mothers’ reports of 
their early development and by primary records 
made by a nurse. Mothers tended to err in the 
direction of suggesting precocity in such items 
as “age walked alone” and “age of first tooth.” 
Mothers of several children showed on the 
average a greater tendency to err in reporting 
than mothers of only one child. Mothers 
tended to forget illnesses and disturbances 
suffered during pregnancy, birth injuries due 
to instrumental delivery, and slight illnesses 
of the child during infancy. The agreement 
between the two methods was not high in 
general.—M. F. 


Sex differences in skeletal development, C. 
Fiory. Child Development 6, No. 3 (1935, 
Sept.) pp. 205-212. 

In the work here reported more than 6,500 
roentgenograms of the hand were studied to 
reveal sex differences in the rate of skeletal 
growth and degree of differences in skeletal 
development. Girls were ahead of boys in 
skeletal development at birth, were about one 
year ahead at school age, one and a half years 
ahead at age nine, and about two years ahead 
at the average age for the onset of puberty.— 
M. F. 


Mental deficiency in relation to inter-marriage, 
Marian Rav. Child Development 6, No. 3 
(1935, Sept.) pp. 213-226. 

This study attempts to discover the extent 
of feeble-mindedness among children in the 
county schools of certain districts in Devon, 
England, where a great deal of intermarriage 
due to isolation was reported prevalent. The 
Burt revision of the Binet test was given to 177 
children, and the findings were compared with 
those derived from a group of institutional 


feeble-minded individuals. The influence of 
inbreeding appeared to be a strong contributing 
factor in mental deficiency and emotional 
instability. —M. F. 


Children’s feeding problems in relation to the 
food aversions in the family, Dorotny 
McCartuy. Child Development 6, No. 4 
(1935, Dec.) pp. 277-284. 

The subjects in this experiment were 48 
children from 34 families of the professional 
class and ranging in age from 2 years to7 years, 
6 months. Fourteen of them constituted a 
“feeding problem group.” It was found that 
the feeding practices in the homes of the latter 
differed strikingly from those of the others, 
the problem children receiving a greater variety 
of foods and especially more carbohydrates and 
less eggs and fruits. Their diets also provided 
a much lower percentage of foods they liked 
and correspondingly higher percentages of foods 
to which they were indifferent and which they 
disliked or refused. With increase in age a 
growing indifference to food was observed and a 
tendency away from strong likes and dislikes, 
this trend being more evident in the problem 
group. Food aversions on the part of members 
of the family are associated with about 35 
per cent of children’s food aversions. There 
was a much higher percentage of identical food 
aversions among siblings than between children 
and parents in both groups.—M. F. 


Nature-nurture and intelligence, A. M. Leany. 
Genetic Psychol. Monographs 17, No. 4 
(1935, Aug. ) pp. 237-308. 

An attempt has been made to study the effect 
of heredity and environment on intelligence 
by comparing two matched groups of children 
from approximately identical environments 
and selected according to rigid standards, one 
group consisting of foster children and the 
other of own children. General information 
about the child and home was secured; parents 
were given intelligence and vocabulary tests; 
and the author believes that the environment 
of the two groups was as nearly identical as 
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possible. Each child was given an intelligence 
test, and the Woodworth-Mathews Personal 
Data Sheet was used for all over ten. It is 
concluded that the heredity components in 
intelligence cause greater variation than does 
environment; but that except in the case of 
intelligence, variation in the personality traits 
measured, appears to be due less to heredity 
than to environment.—E. P. 


A study of the reliability and validity of the 
Buhler Infant Scale, RutH M. HvuBBARD. 
J. Genetic Psychol. 42, No. 2 (1935, Dec.) 
pp. 361-384. 

The Buhler Infant Scale was used in testing 
78 infants. Retests were made at intervals 
averaging four months in length. The test- 
retest reliability coefficient was 0.70 + 0.05. 
Variations ranged from —19 to +46 points. 
Ratings obtained on the second test were more 
reliable than those obtained on the first. 
The author believes that for individual predic- 
tion at least two tests should be given. Mer- 
rill-Palmer tests were given to these children 
when they were old enough. The Buhler scale 
agreed with the Merrill-Palmer to the extent 
of a correlation of 0.52 on the first Buhler test 
and 0.99 on the second.—M. F. 


Instrumental reproduction of melody by pre- 
school children, Martrs G. Corsy. J. 
Genetic Psychol. 42, No. 2 (1935, Dec.) p. 413. 
A study of the musical capacity of 16 chil- 

dren between 34 and 4} years was attempted. 

No musical tests were employed, but each 

child was required to reproduce a simple 

melody on a common tin fife. Success in 
learning seemed to depend primarily on four 
variables: the number of pitch units, the size 
of the intervals, the direction of the pitch 
changes, and the degree of symmetry. The 
general tendency to simplify each of these 
factors was more marked in the less musically 
capable subjects. Adequate motivation was 
very difficult to establish in the case of the least 
capable. Individual differences varied from 


complete failure to almost perfect performance. 
—M. F. 
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A study of the confusing letters 6, d, , and q, 
HELEN P. Davipson. J. Genetic Psychol. 
42, No. 2 (1935, Dec.) pp. 458-468. 

A letter perception test was devised and 
given to 48 kindergarten and 111 first-grade 
children whose intelligence, as measured by 
Stanford-Binet I.Q.’s, was normal. The errors, 
with the exception of the n-A error, fell into 
two groups: errors of reversal and errors of 
inversion. A larger percentage of kindergarten 
than first-grade children made every type of 
error. There was a marked decrease in errors 
with increase in mental age. No evidence of 
sex differences was found in the kindergarten 
children, but among first-grade children a 
larger percentage of boys than girls made 
errors. Some letters of the alphabet, notably 
b and d and p and gq, appeared to be more 
difficult for the children to distinguish than 
others.—-M. F. 


Mental retardation and juvenile delinquency, 
E. T. Gtuzcx. Ment. Hyg. 19, No. 4 (1935, 
Oct.) pp. 549-572. 

In a study of the relation between the degree 
of intelligence and number of factors in the lives 
of delinquents, the subjects included one group 
of 296 boys with an I.Q. of 80 or under and a 
second group of 683 boys with an I.Q. of 81 or 
above. The average age of both groups was 
13 years, 5 months, with a standard deviation 
of 1.25. Family background, personal history, 
and environmental factors were carefully 
studied. The data obtained are interpreted 
as showing that such differences as exist be- 
tween the delinquents of lower and higher 
intelligence flow from the mental deficiency of 
the delinquents themselves. The author be- 
lieves it should be generally recognized that the 
likelihood of delinquency among children of 
lower intelligence is greater than among those 
of higher intelligence; also that as the families 
of the former group are likely to be less able 
to supervise them adequately, organized social 
agencies should assume some kind of guardian- 
ship over them, either institutionalization for 
an indefinite period or adequate supervision.— 
E. P. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by graduate students in Family Economics, University of Chicago 


In defense of the chains, Paut H. Nystrom. 
Advertising & Selling 25, No. 12 (1935, Oct. 
10) pp. 40-41. 

There are no indications that retail chains 
are likely to become monopolies or that they 
are driving the independents out of business. 
Investigations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion indicate that the charges that chains are 
dishonest are baseless. There is no statistical 
foundation for statements that they pay lower 
wages than independents. They do undersell 
independents in many cases. Without chain 
stores consumers would pay more for their 
goods and independent retailers would get 
more.—H. K. 


Education for economic security, Lucren B. 
KINNEY. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. 
Science 182 (1935, Nov.) pp. 30-40. 

Wage earners are faced by the hazards of old 
age, accident, illness, death, and involuntary 
unemployment. The author shows the in- 
ability of industrial wage earners to provide 
against these contingencies and points out the 
inadequacy of present attempts and proposals 
for relief and prevention. He suggests that 
lack of social intelligence prevents the solution 
of problems of economic insecurity and that 
the educational system can do much to aid the 
development of such intelligence. The objec- 
tives of education should be to teach an under- 
standing of the economic system and a realiza- 
tion of the principles upon which society is 
organized. It is suggested that curricula be 
organized in terms of instructional units based 
on economic and social concepts rather than 
in terms of subject matter fields. An instruc- 
tional unit on insurance is given by way of 
example.—A. C. 


Meet social security. Business Week, No. 

330 (1935, Dec. 28) p. 5. 

A concise chart shows the following main 
features of the social security legislation by 
states: type, plan, method of financing, rate, 
recipients’ qualifications, rate of compensation, 
waiting period, number of weeks’ benefit, and 
employees not covered.—J. C. 


The occupations of fathers and of their children, 


A. L. Bowtey. Economica [London] 2 

(New Series) No. 8 (1935, Nov.) pp. 400-407. 

This report gives a comparison of the occu- 
pations of 6,374 sons and 5,913 daughters with 
the occupations of their fathers, using data 
from the New Survey of London Life and 
Labour. These data compose an unbiased 
sample of occupied children over 16 years of 
age living with working-class fathers in London 
and its suburbs. It is shown that in the group 
of unskilled sons there are approximately three 
from unskilled parents to two from skilled 
parents; this proportion is reversed among the 
skilled sons. More than half the clerks come 
from the skilled class and one-third from the 
unskilled. In so far as the occupations of 
daughters can be compared with those of sons, 
the findings apply also to them.—A. C. 


A case housing study, SYDNEY MAsLEN. 
Family 16, No. 6 (1935, Oct.) pp. 180-182. 
Eighty-eight families were selected for study 

from those receiving maintenance from the 

New York Charity Organization in 1934 in the 

hope of finding out how families receiving such 

help were actually living. The questionnaires 
filled out by case workers called for information 
concerning the housing facilities, their ade- 
quacy, rent paid, and attitudes of the families 
toward their living quarters. Suggestion is 
made that housing information be considered 
part of the equipment of case workers who 
advise families. —J. G. 


Combined families and the financial responsi- 
bility of relatives, CATHERINE M. MALONEY. 
Family 16, No. 6 (1935, Oct.) pp. 183-185. 
“Combining family groups has a demoraliz- 

ing effect on certain individuals, retarding 

and often preventing normal readjustment and 
return to economic independence.” In this 
belief the Committee on Combined Families 
of the Rochester Department of Public Welfare 
has attempted to prepare standards for use of 
home visitors in making recommendations for 
two families living together in one household. 
—J. G. 
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Recent family budget enquiries. Family 
budget enquiries in Japan, 1926-1934. 


Intern. Labour Rev. 32, No. 5 (1935, Nov.) 

pp. 665-681. 

The results of a study of family budgets for 
the three years 1931 to 1934 are compared with 
the results of the 1926-27 inquiry for corre- 
sponding groups. Forty-eight hundred fam- 
ilies, one-third of them salaried employees and 
two-thirds wage earners, were included in the 
more recent study. During the interval the 
percentages spent for food and clothing de- 
clined in both the wage-earning and the 
salaried groups and those for miscellaneous 
items, housing, and fuel increased. These 
changes are held to show a trend toward a 
higher standard of living in both groups.—J. G. 


The social effects of land division in relationship 
to a program of land utilization, T. LYNN 
Smita. J. Farm Econ. 17, No. 4 (1935, 
Nov.) pp. 702-709. 

Most of the land in the United States is 
laid out in squares or combination of squares, 
a form which is convenient in surveying and 
recording but which does not contribute to the 
social or physical well-being of the residents 
because it scatters the farm population; makes 
“neighboring” and cooperation almost im- 
possible; increases cost of roads, utilities, 
marketing, and the purchase of supplies; ham- 
pers participation in school and church; and 
prevents normal association of growing chil- 
dren. The individualism of farmers and their 
lack of cooperation and of participation in 
social and public affairs, which are so much 
decried, are the results of a social organization 
dependent upon land division over which they 
have no control. As a correction, the author 
proposes a new plan of land division based on 
an oblong rectangle.—R. M. 


Trends in department stores’ lines of goods 
and services, DoNALD W. Hopce. J. Re- 
tailing 11, No. 3 (1935, Oct.) pp. 70-77. 
Tables are given showing the change in 

number and type of articles and services of- 

fered by department stores. While prepared 
particularly for the merchant, the figures 
showing increase and decrease in dollar value 
and number of sales of various articles are 
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interesting as an indication of changed con- 
sumer demands.—R. M. 


National income in 1934. M’thly Labor Rev. 
41, No. 4 (1935, Oct.) pp. 947-950. 
Estimates made by the Bureau of Foreign 

and Domestic Commerce in the U. S. Depart- 

ment of Commerce show that national income 
has increased by 5 billion dollars, or 11 per cent, 
between 1933 and 1934. These estimates 
exclude public and private funds disbursed for 
direct relief; services of housewives and other 
members of the family in the home; services 
of durable goods owned and possessed for per- 
sonal use, such as dwellings, furniture, and 
automobiles; and earnings from odd jobs (as 
being impossible to estimate accurately). 

The estimates of the decline in income paid out 

during the depression may be overstated be- 

cause of the increase in odd jobs and of services 
in the home which were formerly bought in 
the market. The total income in 1934 was 

49.9 billion dollars as compared with 44.4 

billion in 1933 and 48 billion in 1932. In 1934 

all types of income payments increased except 

interest and all of 12 industry groups except 

electric light and power and gas showed a 

gain.—E. V. W. C. 


Shanghai family budget inquiry, 1929-1930. 
M’thly Labor Rev. 41, No. 4 (1935, Oct.) 
pp. 1142-1147. 

The findings of this study of the household 
expenditures of 305 wage-earning families in 
Shanghai show very similar results to those 
found in American studies. These families 
consisted of from 3 to 7 persons; over three- 
fourths had annual incomes of less than $500 
(Chinese currency). Size of family, number of 
boarders, and therefore the number of adult 
male units increased with increasing income. 
Food represented approximately 57 per cent of 
the total expenditures; housing, 11; clothing, 8; 
fuel and light, 6; and miscellaneous, 18. Pro- 
portionate food expenditures declined; housing 
remained fairly constant; and clothing in- 
creased with increasing income.—E. V. W. C. 


Belgian family budgets, 1928-29. M’thly La- 
bor Red. 41, No. 5 (1935, Nov.) pp. 1425- 
1428. 

The partial results of the Belgian budgetary 
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study of 1928-29 presented at the meeting of 
the International Institute of Statistics in 1934 
included family composition, source of income, 
and food expenditures for 809 working-class 
families and 631 salaried employees. The 
families investigated were typical of the general 
population with respect to the percentage hav- 
ing children. About nine-tenths of the family 
income was derived from labor. The per- 
centage distribution of expenditures for food 
was approximately the same for the wage 
earners and salaried employees. Among wage 
earners’ families, as income rose there was a 
notably greater increase in consumption of 
animal and luxury foods (including beverages 
and condiments) than in consumption of 
vegetable products.—E. V. W. C. 


Changes in cost of living in the United States, 
July 15, 1935. M’thly Labor Rev. 41, No. 
6 (1935, Dec.) pp. 1714-1723. 

This semi-annual report of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on changes in the cost of 
living of families of wage earners and low- 
salaried workers shows that taking costs in 
1913 as 100.0, the index was 137.8 for Novem- 
ber 15, 1934; 140.2 for July 15, 1935. In 
comparison with the years of 1923-25 the 
index was 79.0 and 80.4 respectively in these 
two periods.—L. F. V. 


Family budget study in Japan, 1933-34. 
M’thly Labor Rev. 41, No. 6 (1935, Dec.) 
pp. 1729-1730. 

Findings are reported of a study of house- 
hold expenditures of salaried employees and 


wage earners in Japan in 1933-34. The 
average actual monthly expenditures of these 
families were 78.9 yen (1 yen = $0.50 in U. S. 
currency) of which 34.13 per cent was for lodg- 
ing, 4.87 per cent for fuel and light, 12.36 
per cent for clothing, and 31.22 per cent for 
miscellaneous items, leaving a surplus of 11.44 
yen.—L. F. V. 


Professor Pigou’s method for measuring elastici- 
ties of demand from budgetary data, Mitton 
FRIEDMAN. Quart. J. Econ. 50, No. 1 
(1935, Nov.) pp. 151-163. 

A critical analysis of the method suggested 
by Pigou in 1910 of deriving the ratio between 
the elasticity of demand for one commodity 
and that of another. A different procedure 
is described by which not the ratios but the 
price elasticity of one commodity can be 
obtained from that of another through the 
use of budgetary data.—H. K. 


Does it cost less to live in the South? W. F. 
OcBuRN. Soc. Forces 14, No. 2 (1935, Dec.) 
pp. 211-214. 

Using equations derived from family budget 
data collected by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1918-19, the author shows that 
the cost of living in the South is the same as 
in other parts of the country. By the author’s 
method income, size, and composition of 
families were held constant when making the 
comparisons. The conclusion drawn is that 
the popular belief that it costs less to live in 
the South is based on false comparisons and 
unsatisfactory concepts.—L. F. V. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Composition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The composition of fish pastes, H. E. Cox. 
Analyst 60, No. 707 (1935, Feb.) pp. 71-75. 
Data on the proximate composition of com- 

mercial fish and shellfish pastes, analyzed in 

connection with regulatory work, indicate that 
most kinds contain added cereal and water 
and a considerable admixture of fish and shell- 

fish other than that named on the label.—C. C. 


Composition of miscellaneous tropical and 
sub-tropical Florida fruits, A. L. STAHL. 
Fla. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 283 (1935, July) 
20 pp. 

Analytical data on the edible flesh of about 
28 Florida-grown fruits include the following 
proximate constituents: moisture, titratable 
acidity, oil, protein, ash, and free reducing and 
total sugars. Among the fruits so studied are 
mangos, Japanese persimmons, papayas, lo- 
quats, figs, guavas, and pomegranates. Data 
on the sugars and acid in the juice of limes, 
lemons, limequats, and calamondins are also 
given. In most cases the average weight of 
the fruit and the percentages of seed, skin, and 
edible pulp are reported.—C. C. 


Comparative composition and color of com- 
mercial tomato juice, JuNE S. MITCHELL 
J. Assoc’n Official Agr. Chemists 18, No. 1 
(1935, Feb. 15) pp. 128-135. 

Data are reported for total solids, total 
soluble solids, salt, and total acid as citric, in a 
large number of samples of commercially 
canned tomato juice. The samples represented 
24 brands packed in 36 plants located in at least 
ten states. Samples from the western states 
(California, Utah, and Colorado) averaged 
slightly higher in total solids and soluble solids, 
very slightly higher in total acid, and lower in 
salt than samples from the middle-western and 
eastern states (Indiana, Illinois, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Florida). 
The color and flavor of tomato juices packed 
too late in the season were found to be affected 
adversely.—G. A. 


A new method for the determination of the 
acid-base balance in food materials, JEHTEL 
Davipson and J. A. Le Crerc. J. Biol. 
Chem. 108, No. 2 (1935, Feb.) pp. 337-347. 
The new method is based on a direct titration 

of the ash, with corrections for sulfur and 

chlorine lost during combustion of the materials. 

The authors believe, from practical and 

theoretical considerations, that this method is 

preferable to the older method of calculating 
the acid-base value from data on the mineral 
constituents. Fifteen samples of vegetables, 
including lettuce, spinach, kale, broccoli, and 
cauliflower, were analyzed by the new method, 
and the results obtained compared with values 
computed according to the old method. For 
the computation, of which the details are given, 
complete mineral analyses were available for the 
particular samples in question. The base 
values obtained by the new titration method 
are comparable to but in general somewhat lower 
than the values obtained by the usual compu- 
tation method.—G. A. 


Nutritional anemia, calcium, phosphorus and 
nitrogen balance and bone composition of 
rats fed raw versus pasteurized milk, H. A. 
Lassy and L. S. Parmer. J. Dairy Science 
18, No. 3 (1935, March) pp. 181-192. 

Milk pasteurized in glass in the laboratory 
was not significantly different from raw milk in 
iron and copper content; and an exclusive diet 
of it produced in young rats nutritional anemia 
no less severe than that resulting from raw 
milk. Commercially pasteurized milk con- 
tained appreciably more iron and copper than 
raw, presumably from contact with metal in 
the milk plant; and anemia developed more 
slowly in the rats receiving it. Comparison of 
results with animals fed pasteurized and 
others fed raw milk indicated that pasteurizing 
milk in glass did not affect the quantity of 
calcium, phosphorus, or nitrogen in the milk 
nor did it affect the retention of these elements. 
—C. C. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The handling of cakes before finishing and 
wrapping, CHARLES A. GLABAU. Bakers 
Weekly 87, No. 8 (1935, Aug. 24) pp. 54-55. 
Observations on a series of loaf cakes cooled 

and inverted at intervals of 3 minutes, indicate 

that there is a critical time at which the cell 
formation in the cake becomes sufficiently rigid 
to withstand the shock of handling; that the 
cake should not be moved from the pan or 
roughly handled until this stage of rigidity is 
reached; and that rigidity sufficient for the 
cake to retain its original characteristics will 
be secured if it is permitted to rest until the 
interior has reached a temperature of about 
140°F. (around 14 minutes).—R. L. 


Browning of canning peaches, W. V. CRrUEss, 
E. M. Mrak, and P. J. Quin. Canning 
Trade 57, No. 48 (1935, July) pp. 7, 26. 
Browning results from oxidation, which 

is catalyzed by an enzyme oxidase, of 

atmospheric oxygen with a “color base,” 
possibly catechol tannin, present in the fruit. 

The oxidation is further hastened by lowering 

of hydrogen-ion concentration. Lye peeling 

increases the rate of darkening because it 
reduces this concentration. An acid rinse 
reduces the alkalinity after a lye dip, and 
rinsing for 4 to 2 minutes in $ per cent hydro- 
chloric acid is very effective in preventing 
browning. The oxidase is destroyed at about 
180°F. Blanching alone, unless severe, does 
not destroy the oxidase and may result inthe 
formation of crescent-shaped browned areas. 

Salt or other chlorides check the browning 

temporarily, but to completely prevent it high 

concentrations are necessary. If not rinsed 
very thoroughly in water before canning, the 
brine-dipped fruit will taste salty after canning. 

A cold dip in 2 per cent salt solution is quite 

effective. Peaches vary in susceptibility to 

browning, immature fruit and that from trees 
suffering from drought darkening most rapidly. 

—M. C. S. 


Cereals and seeds inhibit rancidity in lard, 
SIDNEY MUSHER. 
May) pp. 167-168. 
Oat and soybean flours have marked anti- 


Food Ind. 7, No. 5 (1935, 


oxygenic powers; small percentages of these 
incorporated in fats prevent or greatly retard 
the onset of rancidity. In general, 5 per cent 
of the flour, or 0.2 to 0.3 per cent of a concen- 
trate made from the flour, is sufficient to extend 
the storage life of animal or vegetable fats 
containing it.—R. L. 


Firm white of fresh and storage eggs, H. J. 
Atmguist and F. W. Lorenz. Poultry 
Science 14, No. 6 (1935, Nov.) p. 340. 
Previous experiments by the investigators 

have shown that the percentage of firm white 

and the intrinsic keeping quality of an egg 
depend upon characteristics of the individual 
hen, and also that the tendency to lay eggs 
with a high percentage of firm white is in- 
herited. In the present investigation the lique- 
faction of egg white during a 2-year storage 
period at 32°F. was studied from the standpoint 
of the influence of the individual hen. It was 
found that the percentage of firm white in 
stored eggs had a positive high correlation with 
that of the fresh eggs from the same hens. 

Eggs which originally had a higher percentage 

of firm white showed a lower percentage of 

liquefaction of the firm white during storage.— 

F. B. K. 


The diphasic aspect of the curdling of milk by 
rennin, A. G. SmirH and H. C. BrRabDLey. 
Science 82, No. 2133 (1935, Nov. 15) p. 467. 
Curdling of milk involves two distinct phases. 

One is the enzymic phase in which casein is 

split into two molecules of paracasein. The 

other is the phase of aggregation, in which 
paracasein separates out as a precipitate or 
forms a gel. A method is reported in which the 
two phases may be separated for the purpose 
of study. Experiments conducted with it 
showed that the digestion phase of curdling is 
over in about half the time required to 
develop the actual curd. Addition of calcium 
chloride, with accurate control of pH, accel- 
erates the process as a whole. The calcium 
salt has no effect on the enzymic activity of 
rennin but markedly shortens the time required 
forthe curd toform. An increasein the hydro- 
gen ion accelerates both phases.--F. B. K. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Cotton filling materials, DAviy HIMMELFARB. 
Am. Dyestuff Rept’r 24, No. 24 (1935, Dec. 2) 
pp. 671-674. 

Cotton is widely used for filling in the bed- 
ding and upholstered furniture industries. 
Besides staples, the sources of cotton for this 
purpose are linters, mill wastes, and reclaimed 
wastes from new and secondhand fabrics. The 
wastes may be used as they are or mixed and 
felted to form a more resilient product. Physi- 
cal inspection and microscopic study will reveal 
the sources of the wastes present in a material. 
Chemical tests are necessary to determine 
whether the material has been previously used 
or is new. One chemical method depends on 
the fact that the fluorescence of new cotton is 
blue or purple and that of an old sample an 
ivory-whitish color. Another test is based 
on the absorption by the cotton filling of sub- 
stances present in urine, perspiration, and other 
body emanations and consists in determining 
the ammonia and urea content of an aqueous 
extract of the cotton sample. New cotton 
materials have an ammonia and urea content 
of less than 0.030 and 0.010 per cent, respec- 
tively, while used materials will run higher for 
either or both of these substances.—R. E. E. 


Deterioration of pipe-line fabrics, Gorpon N. 
Scorr and Scotr Ewinc. Am. Dyestuff 
Rept’r 24, No. 25 (1935, Dec. 16) pp. 699-702. 
To reinforce and shield pipe coatings, such 

fabrics are used as hemp, sisal, and woven 

asbestos fabrics, tar- and asphalt-saturated 
asbestos felts, and cottons treated with rot 
inhibitors. The serviceability of various pipe- 
line fabrics was measured by placing samples 
of each in soil containing considerable organic 
material and testing for loss of strength after 
periods of 97, 209, and 301 days’ exposure. All 
fabrics except woven asbestos decreased in 
strength, and a few of the materials rotted so 
completely that it was impossible to recover 
them intact. Creosote, tar, and other dis- 
infectants were found to delay rotting con- 
siderably but did not prevent it.—R. E. E. 


Accelerated aging test for weighted silk, Wur- 
LIAM D. Appet and DANIEL A. Jessup. Am. 
Dyestuff Rept’r 24, No. 25 (1935, Dec. 16) 
pp. 706-707, 710-711, also in J. Research Natl. 
Bur. Stand. 15, No.6 (1935, Dec.) pp. 601-608. 
A laboratory test which will indicate the 

relative stability of silks is necessary since the 
rate of deterioration cannot be predicted from 
the amount of weighting or other substances 
present on the silk. In the aging test proposed 
here, samples of fabrics suitable for testing the 
breaking strength of warp and filling are 
exposed for 20 hours to the radiation of a 
carbon-arc lamp under specified conditions. 
The breaking strength of the fabric after 
exposure expressed as a percentage of the break- 
ing strength before exposure in the direction 
showing the greater change in strength is taken 
as a measure of the probable relative stability 
of the fabric with respect to light, heat, and 
moist air. 

To develop this test a study was made of the 
changes in breaking strength of a variety of silk 
fabrics when stored in the dark, when exposed 
to the daylight received through a north 
window, and when exposed to the radiation 
from a glass-enclosed carbon-arc lamp under 
controlled conditions of temperature and 
relative humidity. The silk fabrics were made 
from 2 commercially boiled-off cloths finished 
in 24 different ways. General agreement was 
observed in the behavior of silk fabrics in the 
natural aging and the accelerated aging when 
judged by the change in breaking strength. 
When stored in the dark for 240 days none of 
the fabrics decreased in strength more than 20 
per cent and no relation was apparent between 
the decrease in strength and the percentage of 
weighting. On exposure to light for 240 days, 
a loss in strength varying from 20 to 95 per cent 
was obtained. The decrease in strength of the 
light-exposed fabrics was greater for discharge- 
printed fabrics than for those printed or dyed. 
No consistent correlation was found between 
decrease in breaking strength of light-exposed 
fabrics and percentage of weighting.—R. E. E. 
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Tests to determine durability and resistance 
to water of certain umbrella fabrics, VIoLa 
Sykes and KATHARINE CRANoR. Am. Dye- 
stuff Rept’r 24, No. 26 (1935, Dec. 30) pp. 
725-729. 

Umbrella fabrics of cotton, of mixtures of 
silk and cotton, of rayon, and of silk were tested 
for such properties as thread count, thickness, 
yarn characteristics, breaking strength, edge 
breaking, fastness to light, water resistance, 
and durability. It was found that closeness of 
weave, thickness of fabric, diameter of yarn, 
and twists per inch influenced water resistance. 
The silk and rayon fabrics were the least water 
resistant and also the least durable.—R. E. E. 


Comparative wear of chrome-tanned, vege- 
table tanned and retanned sole leather. Bur. 
Stand. J. Research 15, No.4 (1935, Oct.) pp. 
363-367. 

In this study, 34 samples of different grades 
of commercial leather received from 22 tanners 
were given service tests which showed that 
chrome-tanned sole leather wears longer than 
vegetable-tanned leather and that the durabili- 
ties of retanned and of combination-tanned 
leathers lie between the two.—J. H. K. 


Self-help—the modern trend in children’s 
clothing, RoSANNE AMBERSON. Forecast 50, 
No. 5 (1935, Nov.) pp. 198-200. 

Attention is called to the increased interest 
shown in making children’s ciothing comfort- 
able, convenient, and easy for the child to 
adjust, and various practical features that 
promote this are discussed. The economy of 
homemade versus ready-made garments is also 
considered.—C. L. S. 


Samplers today. House & Garden 68, No. 6 

(1935, Dec.) pp. 35, 90, 98. 

There is no reason why samplers cannot be 
designed today which will be as attractive as 
those of earlier years. They must, however, 
boast of lovely colors, interesting designs, 
beautiful workmanship, delightful humor, and 
an essence of family history; and they must be 
rich in incident and personality. The article 
concludes with suggestions for designing a 
sampler.—B. M. V. 


An electrical method for measuring the mois- 
ture contents of fabrics, J. L. SpENCER- 
Smita. J. Textile Inst. 26, No. 11 (1935, 
Nov.) pp. T336-T340. 

The electrical method for measuring the 
moisture contents of textile fabrics which is 
described in this article depends on the change 
in the dielectric constant of the material being 
tested. The fabric is placed in the field of a 
large parallel plate condenser and the increase 
in capacitance which is due both to the intro- 
duction of a certain weight of dry cellulosic 
material and to a certain amount of moisture 
is then measured. In making the test a piece 
of fabric approximately 8 inches square is cut 
and weighed. The sample is then placed 
between the plates of the condenser and the 
increase in capacitance (in micromicrofarads) 
is read. From this measurement the increase 
in capacitance for a sample of 10 gm., moist 
weight, can be calculated and the moisture 
content read directly from a curve prepared 
especially for this purpose. The author feels 
that this method of measuring the moisture 
content of fabrics is superior to that of drying 
out the material to a constant weight in an 
oven.—M. S. F. 


Simplified cross section slicer aids study of wool, 
hair, fibers. Rayon & Melliand Textile 
M’ thly 16, No. 10 (1935, Oct.) p. 603. 

An invention by Dr. J. I. Hardy, senior fiber 
technologist of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, of a simple mechanical device makes 
possible the rapid cross-sectioning of wool, 
mohair, fur, silk, cotton, and other fibers. 
Cross sections that would require more than a 
day’s time with embedding materials may be 
obtained in ten minutes with this device. With 
it fibers may be cut to 0.001 ofaninch. Photo- 
micrographs of these cross sections, magnified 
500 times, show clearly the thickness of cuticle, 
the distribution of pigment granules, and 
similar structural details of even the most 
opaque fibers.—R. E. E. 


Chemical evaluation of two-crop season ramie, 
M. Kocan. Rayon & Melliand Textile 
M’thly 16, No. 10 (1935, Oct.) pp. 617-618. 
For the past five years ramie has been grown 
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as an industrial crop in Russia, where it is 
harvested twice each year. A study of the 
chemical properties of ramie bast obtained 
from a first and a second harvest showed the 
second crop to contain 4.5 per cent more cel- 
lulose and 5.3 per cent less lignin than the first. 
Ash analyses of the two crops will be made in 
order to study the relative merits of various 
fertilizers for ramie cultivation.—R. E. E. 


Notes on dyeing ramie fiber and kapok, S. H. 
Horspury. Textile Colorist 57, No. 684 
(1935, Dec.) p. 823. 

Ramie or China grass is a bast fiber obtained 
from a shrub found in China, India, and Japan. 
The fiber has a silky luster, is white in color, 
and when examined with the microscope 
appears stiff and rod-like. Ramie is one of the 
strongest textile fibers. However, it is very 
inelastic and will not stand continuous bending. 
The remarkable physical appearance of ramie 
fiber has led to numerous attempts to make 
fuller use of it in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, twines, etc. Direct or substantive 
dyes may be used on ramie, although its affinity 
for dyestuffs is somewhat lower than that of 
cotton and jute. It absorbs dyes best at 80° 
to 90°C., and the usual assistants added are 
Glauber’s salt and soda ash. The dyestuffs 
listed as suitable for ramie may also be used for 
kapok. Soda ash is usually omitted from the 
dye-bath, as alkali is apt to weaken kapok. 
Since this fiber offers considerable resistance to 
wetting out, sulfonated pine oil and soluble oil 
are usually added to the dye-bath. Kapok 
to be used in stuffing upholstery is sometimes 
dyed in dark colors so that stray fibers working 
through the covering fabric will be less con- 
spicuous.—M. S. F. 


The physicist in the textile industry, IrviNG 
J. Saxt. Textile Research 6, No. 2 (1935, 
Dec.) pp. 99-103. 

This speech made at the annual dinner of the 

United States Institute for Textile Research 

points out the recent application of physics 
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to textile problems. The physicist’s duties, 
according to this speaker, are to test raw 
materials, to standardize manufacturing proc- 
esses, and to develop new products through 
pure research.—M. B. H. 


It’s pulled at the seam! Ruspy K. WorRNER. 
Textile World 85, No. 13 (1935, Dec.) pp. 
2454-2456. 

The tendency of yarns to slip or “yarn slip- 
page” in a fabric is an important factor in 
determining the serviceability of a garment. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
as representing consumers of rayon and silk 
dress goods and the Navy Department because 
of its use of silk parachute cloths requested the 
National Bureau of Standards to develop a 
standard method for evaluating this property. 
For the proposed method the Bureau uses a 
pendulum-type tensile-testing machine adjusted 
with a 3-inch distance between the jaws and 
equipped with an autographic-recording device. 
The test specimens are 4 inches wide, approxi- 
mately 12 inches long, and cut with the long 
dimension parallel to the filling yarns. A seam 
is sewed parallel to the warp yarns about 3} 
inches from one end, and this end of the speci- 
men is used to determine the load-elongation 
curve for the cloth with a seam. The 
other end is used for the load-elongation 
curve for the cloth without a seam. These 
curves are then compared and the “resistance 
to yarn slippage,” which is denoted by the load 
at which the elongations of the cloth alone and 
of the cloth with the seam differ by } inch more 
than they differ at a load of 1 pound, is deter- 
mined. In developing this test 3 white silk 
fabrics (a crepe, a parachute cloth, and a poplin) 
were selected; 2 types of seams were used; and 
seams of 8, 14, and 20 stitches per inch were 
tested. Two tensile-testing machines were 
used, and the effect of speed of the machines 
and of the width of jaws was observed. Con- 
clusions drawn from the tests are given and 
certain minor changes are also suggested.— 
M.S. F. 
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Low-Cost Teaching Materials. A _ special 
committee of the division on family economics 
of the American Home Economics Association 
has prepared a 17-page mimeographed list of 
informative and illustrative materials helpful 
in teaching consumer buying and home budget- 
ing and accounting. No direct advertising ma- 
terial for individual products is included, but 
some genuinely educational materials of com- 
mercial origin are noted. Copies of the list 
may be purchased for 15 cents each from the 
American Home Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Household Buying. ‘Present Guides for 
Household Buying” by Ruth O’Brien and 
Medora M. Ward of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, which first appeared in April 1934, has 
been thoroughly revised before reissuing in 
January 1936. The new edition follows the 
original outline, but many paragraphs have 
been rewritten to include later information or 
developments. The series number remains the 
same: U. S. Department of Agriculture Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 193. 


Science and Human Values. That essential 
physical needs are not the controlling factors 
in much of our present expenditures was a point 
made by Dr. E. L. Thorndike in his address as 
retiring president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. He therefore 
urged a scientific study of actual wants and 
desires as a step toward teaching men to find 
“satisfaction in useful work, healthful and 
noble recreation, and the welfare of others, to a 
degree that the world has never seen.”’ The 
address was printed in Science for January 3. 


“Case Histories’ for Parents’ Education. 
Eleanor Saltzman of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station is the author of five “‘narra- 
tive supplements” to the series of child welfare 
pamphlets issued as bulletins of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. Each gives in 
story form a sort of imaginary case history that 
illustrates some special problem in child guid- 
ance. ‘Their numbers in the bulletin series are 
New Series Nos. 798 to 802. 


Health in 1936. Drawing on his knowledge 
of health statistics, Dr. Louis I. Dublin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company pre- 
dicted in Science News Letter for January 4 
that the good health conditions of 1935 would 
probably continue through 1936, with no serious 
epidemics, fewer accidents, and the general 
benefits to be expected from better economic 
conditions. 


Filming the Farmhouse. The remodeling 
and modernizing of an 80-year-old farmhouse 
is the subject of a new silent 2-reel film planned 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering and 
available for distribution through the division 
of motion pictures in the Extension Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Electrical Safety Campaign. The Interna- 
tional Association of Electrical Inspectors re- 
ports that the campaign for safeguarding elec- 
tric safety in the home which it sponsored 
during 1935 was increasingly successful in 
catching public interest. For example, the de- 
mand for approved, safe electrical cord has been 
nearly doubled, and only less than 10 per cent 
of the cord now made is of the hazardous type. 
The work will be continued with broader plans 
during the coming year. 


Approved Gas Appliances. Seventeen 
groups or types of gas-burning appliances for 
household use are listed in the “Directory of 
Approved Gas Appliances and Listed Accesso- 
ries” which the Testing Laboratory of the 
American Gas Association published in October 
as having passed approved tests and been 
granted permission to use the seal of approval 
issued by the Association. Greater consumer 
interest in this seal as a guarantee of reasonable 
safety would probably lead some manufacturers 
to place more value on the seal and to display 
it more prominently on their products. 


Home Dyeing. “Home Dyeing with Natu- 
ral Dyes”’ is the title of a 36-page bulletin by 
Margaret S. Furry and Bess M. Viemont of the 
Bureau of Home Economics which has been 
issued as U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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Miscellaneous Publication No. 230 and which 
can be obtained from the Department on 
request. 


“Plastic Progress.” An article in Business 
Week for December 21 tells how “a huge new 
industry, founded on chemical research, has 
grown up to compete with such ancients as 
metal, lumber, rubber, china.” Buttons, cos- 
tume jewelry, ash trays, clocks, and parts of 
various gadgets are among the household goods 
in which the new materials appear. They are 
said to have “lustrous, permanent finish in 
colors; resist heat, cold, acids; don’t readily 
conduct heat or electricity; are easily molded 
or worked into any design; combine with other 
materials; are light in weight; are often strik- 
ingly beautiful.”” The plastic is described as 
one answer to the economist’s prayer “for new 
industries to increase raw material demands and 
absorb unemployment,” but it is naturally not 
so welcome to manufacturers whose goods it 
displaces. 


Furs. Research in fur production forms, as 
usual, one section of the annual report of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Among the interest- 
ing topics this year are the value of refuges for 
migratory waterfowl as habitats for muskrats 
and other fur animals and research into their 
habits; cooperation with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in studies of karakul lambs, with spe- 
cial reference to the quality and conformation 
of pelts; and work with local fur-storage con- 
cerns to learn the effects of different storage 
methods on furs and their linings. 

The Consumers’ Division (formerly of the 
N.R.A., now under the Department of Labor) 
has announced that furs will be one of the next 
classes of commodities to be studied. 


Music and Public Education. In a broad- 
cast from station WSM in Nashville, Dr. James 
H. Richmond of Kentucky told that music was 
first admitted to a public school curriculum in 
Boston in 1838, and that only after an 8-year 
struggle. In 1935 the professional organiza- 
tion of school music teachers counted 4,002 
members. 
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Christmas Cakes. Old and new forms of 
German Christmas cakes are described in the 
December issue of Die Deutsche Landfrau. 
There are also pictures of elaborately carved 
old baking forms, including heraldic designs 
and figures of the Virgin and Child and the 
Christ Child in swaddling clothes. 


Approved Training for Dietitians. A list of 
the training schools approved by the American 
Dietetic Association and a very brief descrip- 
tion of the work at each are reported by Martha 
Koehne, inspection chairman, in the January 
issue of the Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association. 


Special Careers for Women. The Institute 
for Research, 537 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, which is mainly interested in research to 
answer “‘youth’s inevitable question, ‘What 
shall I be?’ ” is issuing a series of monographs 
on special careers. Recent ones are ““Women’s 
Apparel-Shop Management as a Career” and 
“Beauty-Shop Management as a Career.” 
They describe the general nature and status of 
the business in question, its advantages and dis- 
advantages, the personal qualifications and 
training needed, and public regulation of opera- 
tion when this exists, as it does in the case of 
beauty shops. The monographs sell for $1 
each. 


Training for Retail Work. The Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, University of 
Pittsburgh, has issued a set of 4- to 12-page 
pamphlets, called “Self-Teaching Manuals,” 
that state clearly and concisely the main facts 
which an intelligent salesperson is supposed to 
know about special lines of merchandise. 
There are 28 in all, and they deal with goods 
from various departments, such as men’s, 
women’s, and children’s wear, stationery, table- 
wares, toys. Some of the leaflets contain much 
information genuinely helpful to the consumer, 
but in others the proportion and quality of this 
are discouragingly low. 


Occupational Index. This new monthly 
“guide to current literature describing occupa- 
tional opportunities, requirements, and trends” 
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is published by the National Occupational Con- 
ference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
under a special grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration which makes possible a subscription rate 
of $5 a year. 


National Committee on Household Employ- 
ment. The Committee’s Bulletin IV published 
in Januarycarries variousnews itemsand noteson 
books and articles. Among them is the briefed 
report of the training school for household 
employees that was organized in Philadelphia 
last year under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
County Emergency Education Council at the 
suggestion of public employment services and 
the Philadelphia Council on Household Occu- 
pations. 


Advertising on the Air. In the advertising 
pages of Advertising & Selling for January, one 
of the large radio networks lists its 50-odd pres- 
ent sponsors, who include firms dealing in all 
kinds of products. Eighty-five per cent are 
now on renewed contracts and 27.6 per cent 
have been using the network for five years or 
more. The weekly expenditures for network 
facilities are said to range from $2,000 to 
$35,000 a week. 


“The Hook-Up.’”” Home economists who 
have to do with radio programs, especially in 
connection with extension work and land-grant 
colleges, will want to see this “round-robin cir- 
cuit linking farm and home broadcasters”’ that 
the Radio Service of the Office of Information 
in cooperation with the visual instruction and 
editorial section of the Extension Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is now issuing. In 
the first number, that for November-Decem- 
ber 1935, one of the articles was by Mrs. Zelta 
Rodenwold and told of her experience with 
listening and discussion groups; and Morse 
Salisbury contributed this ‘“‘pome he composed 
on rainy day [in Iowa] as Extension Ford 
crashed through standing pools of water on 
pavement at 55 m.p.h.: 

When hydrostatic pressure 
Meets kinetic force 

Then is when I guess you’re 
Right; I need a horse!” 
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The Education Digest. This is a new recruit 
to the rapidly growing ranks of pocket-size 
magazines that publish excerpts from current 
articles in some special field. Its advisory 
board is made up of nationally known educa- 
tors. It is to appear monthly except in July 
and August; orders for single copies at 25 cents 
each or subscriptions at $2 a year may be sent 
to the Education Digest, Box 100, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Noted in Japan. Standing out on a page of 
Japanese characters in the November issue of 
Kentiku Sekai (Japanese Journal of Building 
and Living Culture) are the words “Home 
Economists, by the American Home Economics 
Association.”” They apparently head a review 
of that collection of pictures and biographies of 
leaders in the home economics movement in 
the United States. The magazine has for some 
years been on the exchange list of the Journal 
of Home Economics; its pictures give tanta- 
lizing hints of Japanese domestic architecture. 
It now plans to devote more space to household 
problems. 


Social Usage. Margaret B. Stephenson and 
Ruth L. Millett have come to the aid of college 
students uncertain about manners and behavior 
by working out “A Test on Social Usage.” It 
consists of questions, mainly of the yes-or-no 
type, by answering which a student of either 
sex can test his or her knowledge of funda- 
mentals of acceptable behavior and the reasons 
for their acceptance. It is issued as a 16-page 
pamphlet purchasable for 10 cents a copy 
from McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


International Institute of Social Research. 
The Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, the official 
organ of the Institute, has transferred its offices 
from Frankfurt (Main) to Paris and established 
an American branch at 429 West 117th Street, 
New York City, to facilitate the work of review- 
ing American books. The journal, which 
carries long, critical reviews, covers publica- 
tions in the fields of philosophy, sociology, psy- 
chology, history, the labor movement, and 
economics. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Association for Adult Education. 
The tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Association will be celebrated in New York 
City from May 18 to 21, 1936. A large at- 
tendance is expected, including distinguished 
foreign guests. Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Astor. The program will be announced 
in the April issue of the Journal of Adult 
Education. 

American Dietetic Association. Formal an- 
nouncement has been made that the next 
annual convention will be held at the Statler 
Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts, from October 
11 to 16, 1936. 

American Sociological Society. During the 
annual meeting held in New York City from 
December 27 to 30 there were several section 
meetings and papers of interest to home econo- 
mists. Among the former were the two ses- 
sions of the section on the family, the themes 
of which were “Some Typical Contributions of 
Family Research to Family Treatment” and 
“Significant Research Bearing on the Selection 
of Mates” and at which speakers included 
Hornell Hart, Carle Zimmerman, Ernest W. 
Burgess. Among papers at other sessions were 
“The Changes in Family Activities during the 
Depression Period” by Raymond F. Sletto 
and two on measurement of attitude by Clifford 
Kirkpatrick and Mark A. May. 

Association of Teachers of Domestic Sub- 
jects. Miss K. M. Buck, for many years 
secretary of the Association, died suddenly on 
December 11. Not only a large number of 
officers and members of her own Association 
but representatives of many other educational 
bodies joined in tributes to her devoted service, 
wise counsels, and friendly kindness. 

English Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions. The twenty-fourth annual conference 
of this association of 42 educational organiza- 
tions was held from December 30 to January 6 
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at the University of London. The president, 
Miss Margery Fry, late principal of Somerville 
College, delivered the opening address and 
was in the chair at a general meeting whose 
theme was “Freedom and Discipline in Educa- 
tion.” There were sectional meetings of the 
affiliated organizations (among them the New 
Education Fellowship, the Child Study So- 
ciety, the Nursery School Association), ex- 
hibits and demonstrations of school work and 
equipment, and outings of educational interest. 

International Federation of University 
Women. A conference is scheduled for 
Krakow, Poland, from August 25 to 30, 1936. 
Training the younger generation for interna- 
tional cooperation will be a topic for group 
discussion. 

Junior High School Conference. The twelfth 
annual conference held under the auspices of 
New York University will take place at the 
School of Education, Washington Square East, 
New York City, on March 13 and 14. There 
will be two general programs, 18 panel discus- 
sions, and on Saturday afternoon an exhibit by 
junior high school students of work in process 
of construction. 

National Canners Association. At the an- 
nual convention held in Chicago from January 
20 to 24, features of special interest to home 
economists were a home economics conference 
at which the work of the Association’s home 
economics division was discussed, the presi- 
dent’s address on “The Labeling Situation,” 
and the exhibit of labels showing progress 
toward such labeling. Dean G. Acheson, 
formerly assistant secretary of the treasury, 
spoke on “The Canning Industry and the 
Federal Government.” 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The thirty-ninth annual meeting will be held 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 11 to 15, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Shroeder. 

National Organization of Public Health 
Nursing. Dorothy Deming, formerly assistant 
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director of the Organization and editor of its 
official organ, Public Health Nursing, is the 
general director in place of Alma C. Haupt, 
who is now with the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Dorothy J. Carter, assistant 
editor of the magazine, is acting as editor. 

National Public Housing Conference. Mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Home Eco- 
nomics Association were invited to attend the 
Third Washington Conference on Slum Clear- 
ance and Rehousing from January 24 to 26. 
Mrs. Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch presided at 
the opening dinner at which speakers were 
Senator Wagner, Colonel Hackett of the P. 
W. A., and Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, for 25 
years a leader in the movement. The Con- 
ference emphasized the importance of the hous- 
ing bill introduced into Congress by Senator 
Wagner. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
“Standards and Serviceability”’ was the theme 
of one session of the merchandising division 
during the convention of the Association in 
New York from January 20 to 24. Ephraim 
Freedman, director of Macy’s Bureau of 
Standards and chairman of the division’s 
committee on standards, was the first speaker, 
followed by C. W. Schoffstall, director of the 
laboratory of Marshall Field & Company, and 
Julia K. Jaffray of the New York City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee. 
During the Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, members of the W. J. C. C. put ona 
little skit showing how it actually conducts its 
legislative work. Helen W. Atwater of the 
American Home Economics Association played 
the role of chairman. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College for Women. Mary Blazek 
came to the College this fall as assistant pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition. 

Margaret Stowell is in charge of the practice 
teaching and teacher-training courses this year. 
The enrollment has increased so much that a 
second practice home will be opened in the 
spring at Columbiana, and the students will 
do their practice teaching in the high school 
there. 

Ruby Simpson, itinerant teacher trainer, is 
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president of the Alabama Vocational Home 
Economics Association. 

Over 100 groups of listeners were enrolled 
for the first series of radio talks by Mrs. Pearl 
Brandon Crawford. Her second series, on 
“The Adolescent and the Family,” started in 
February. 

Over 50 teachers attended the 4-week train- 
ing school for nursery school teachers held 
this fall by Lulu Palmer, state director of 
nursery schools, and Lois Ackerley, head of 
the home economics department. Mrs. Mary 
Harworth of Iowa City, Iowa, assisted with 
the instruction. 

In cooperation with the division of practical 
and fine arts, the textile and clothing depart- 
ment brought to Montevallo for three weeks in 
the fall the exhibit of Guatemalan textiles and 
costumes which was collected by Ruth Reeves 
and sponsored by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, D. C. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Louise 
Glanton, who was on leave of absence during 
the first semester because of ill health, landed 
in San Francisco the first week of January 
after a tour which included Ireland, England, 
India, China, Japan, and the Philippines. 
Dana Gatchell was acting head. 

Miss Gatchell recently gave a series of six 
lectures on table decorations to women’s 
clubs in the state. 

Huntingdon College. Mary Miller has re- 
tired as assistant professor of foods and is 
living in Natchez, Mississippi. Laura Flynn, 
who has been on the faculty of Purdue Univer- 
sity and Shimer College in Illinois, has suc- 
ceeded her. 

University of Alabama. The new dining 
room for girls, erected with emergency funds 
and completed early in November, is divided 
into two units and accommodates 500. The 
walls are paneled in natural pine, and the floors 
are of soundproof material. The chairs and 
tables were made to order. The draperies, 
luncheon mats, tablecloths, and silence cloths 
were made by F. E. R. A. girls. Between the 
two dining rooms is a completely equipped 
electric kitchen. In the basement are a large 
storeroom and locker and shower rooms for 
the white and colored help. The dining rooms 
and kitchen serve as practice rooms for institu- 
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tion management students. The high spot of 
the fall season was the dedication of the dining 
room by Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, minister to 
Denmark. 


ALASKA 


The home economics 
increased 


University of Alaska. 
department reports a _ gratifying 
enrollment this year. 

An all-day open house was held in the home 
economics department on December 3. There 
was an interesting display of classwork, and 
tea was served by the foods classes. 

The department sponsored an all-university 
assembly program on December 18. 

Twelve-week classes in dressmaking, weav- 
ing, cookery, and crafts were conducted for 
homemakers by Lola Cremeans and Shirley 
Fabrick. Later a ten-week course in camp 
cookery was held in connection with the short 
course of the School of Mines. 

Extension Service. Ross Sheely, head of 
the extension service, has resigned to take over 
the management of the Matanuska project. 
Lorin T. Oldroyd has succeeded him in the 
extension division. 

Lydia Fohn-Hansen, home economics exten- 
sion worker, has returned from the Matanuska 
Valley where she carried on home demonstra- 
tion work with the colonists. While in the 
Valley she established a shop for the sale and 
exchange of articles made by the women. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Home Economics Association. The 
membership chairman reports that the Associa- 
tion has a much larger membership this year 
than last. 

The standardization committee has begun 
work on a project to secure more specific in- 
formation to aid the consumer in the purchase 
of bath towels. This project is similar to the 
one of last year on sheets. 

University of Arizona. Exiension Service. 
Mrs. Margaret Ennis Watson has replaced 
Zella Blake, clothing specialist, who was mar- 
ried in June to Otto Nordell and is now living 
in Colorado. 

Frances L. Brown, state home demonstration 
leader, has been appointed associate director of 
Rural Rehabilitation in Arizona. Mrs. Esther 
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K. McClellan and Mrs. Marion C. burns are 
Rural Rehabilitation supervisors. 

Vocational Education. The Arizona Voca- 
tional School, sponsored by the Phoenix Union 
High School, is open to anyone in the state over 
16 years of age who shows an interest in and 
the ability to do the work offered. Training 
in household employment is in charge of 
Eleanor Salisbury. 

Mrs. Belle Butler is Arizona’s first itinerant 
worker in parent education. 

A vocational education conference was held 
in Tucson on January 22 and 23, when the state 
leaders of vocational education met with Mrs. 
Dora S. Lewis to discuss ““The Possibilities and 
Problems of Vocational Education in Arizona.” 


ARKANSAS 


Extension Service. Etna McGaugh, formerly 
district home demonstration agent, is the acting 
state agent during the absence of Connie Bon- 
slagel, who is serving as assistant director of 
the rural resettlement division of the Resettle- 
ment Administration in Washington, D. C. 

Faulkner County. The Faulkner County 
Council of Home Economics Clubs held its 
quarterly meeting at the First Methodist 
Church at Conway on November 21. The 
Council was in session all day, and each club 
participated in the program. 

State Department of Education. Alma 
Keys, Frances Bailey, and Floy Wilson, 
attended the December A. V. A. meeting in 
Chicago. 

Beulah I. Coon and Rua Van Horn of the 
U. S. Office of Education were in Arkansas 
from December 13 to 21. They made a survey 
of the teacher-training departments at the 
University of .Arkansas and Arkansas State 
Teachers College. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
On December 31 the Association had 560 
members and 16 affiliated student clubs. The 
state president, Pauline Lynch, plans to visit 
each of the six sections which make up the 
state organization—a big undertaking since 
California is about 900 miles in length. The 
newsletter published twice a year helps to keep 
the sections in touch with one another. 
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Southern Section. This section reports 273 
members, 90 of whom are new, and two clubs. 
The president, Maud Evans of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, made personal 
contacts with all alumne of the University, 
and the effort helped greatly to increase 
membership. 

At an outstanding meeting at the California 
Institute of Technology in Pasadena, Dr. H. 
Borsook reviewed recent research on vitamins. 

California Parent-Teacher Association. The 
Association’s magazine carries an article each 
month by some home economist. Under the 
heading of “Consumer Education” Gladys 
Nevenzel of the San Jose State Teachers Col- 
lege has contributed advice on hosiery; and 
Dr. Ruth Okey of the University of California 
at Berkeley has discussed “Fundamentals of 
the Well-Balanced Diet.” 

Los Angeles. A panel discussion of “The 
Place of Home Economics in the New Cur- 
riculum” was held in Los Angeles in December. 
Dr. F. P. Woellner, associate professor of 
education at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, was the leader; and the panel 
included a member of the Board of Education, 
the chief deputy superintendent of schools, an 
examining physician at Juvenile Hall, the 
executive secretary of the P.-T. A., a high 
school principal, a supervisor of home econom- 
ics, and the state homemaking chairman of the 
P.-T. A. The most entertaining question was 
“What should be the chief objectives of a 
home economics course from a man’s point of 
view?” 

Sacramento. An interesting city-wide proj- 
ect was undertaken when under the direction 
of Amy Greenlaw, home economics supervisor, 
the operetta With Alice in Wonderland was 
produced. The pageant, music, stage settings, 
masks, and costumes were worked out largely 
by the city teachers and their classes. Pro- 
ceeds went to the American Red Cross. 

At the Brea-Olinda Union High School a 
practice bungalow has been in operation for six 
years in which each girl in school receives one 
week’s training during the school year. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The New Haven Home Economics Club was 


hostess for the winter meeting held at the 
Y.W.C.A. on February 15. Speakers at 
the general meeting were Dr. Arthur Smith, 
who spoke on recent developments in nutrition; 
and Lillian Locke, whose subject was “Trends 
in Clothing Consumption.” Revision of the 
constitution was considered at the business 
session, and the year’s projects were discussed 
at the section meetings. 

Bridgeport Home Economics Club. The 
home economics teachers of the city recently 
formed a Home Economics Club and elected 
Katharine Fall president and Ellen Magnuson 
secretary. The club will meet five times a year. 

Waterbury. In addition to its open lectures 
and demonstrations, the Home Economics 
Club is planning to hold progressive round- 
table meetings each month. 

The demonstration lectures on nutrition 
offered this fall by Dorothy E. Hine of the 
Visiting Nurses Association in the Association’s 
newly equipped classrooms were well attended. 

Connecticut State College. Nathalia Vasold 
Lautner, who has had wide experience in 
nursery school education, conducted the nurs- 
ery school during the period when Lillis Knap- 
penberger directed the student teaching in 
home economics. 

Dean Mildred P. French attended the meet- 
ing of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities in Washington, D. C., in 
November. She is a member of the standing 
committee on instruction in home economics. 

During her leave of absence last year, Nellie 
Gard secured a valuable collection of historic 
textiles for the College. The study connected 
with it was done chiefly at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Home Economics Association. 
The following committee has been appointed 
to make plans for the annual meeting to be 
held at the University of Delaware: Eleanor 
Burke of the Newark public schools, chairman; 
Laura Rutherford of the Extension Service; 
and Henrietta Fleck of the Women’s College, 
University of Delaware. 

Women’s College, University of Delaware. 
Amy Rextrew recently gave a talk at the Pierre 
duPont High School in Wilmington and at the 
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Selbyville High School on “Vocational Oppor- 
tunities for the Home Economics Trained 
Girls.” She has visited and observed all of 
the recent home economics graduates who are 
teaching. 

Henrietta Fleck is president of the Delaware 
Dietetic Association. 

Student Club. The Club added a neat sum 
to its treasury by selling fruit cakes to the 
faculty and students after Thanksgiving. Be- 
fore Christmas the Club sponsored a gift- 
wrapping demonstration by a representative 
from a Wilmington stationery store. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. During the fall months a committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Edith Allen 
furnished 20 speakers for talks on topics 
related to home economics at meetings of 
parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, 
and the Y.W.C.A. 

Mrs. Mabel Bessemer is serving on the 
A. H. E. A.’s committee on home economics in 
education through libraries. 

In supporting the federal food and drug bill, 
the Association has taken part in an informal 
legislative council through which local organi- 
zations may pool their legislative efforts much 
as national ones do in the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee. 

Nutrition Section. At the section’s dinner 
meeting on November 26 at The Republic 
Chinese foods were served and the topic of the 
evening was “Foods in Foreign Lands.” Miss 
Bradley, chairman of the section, and Wenchia 
Wu, a charming Chinese girl who is studying 
at the Catholic School of Social Service, were 
responsible for the program, which included the 
following talks: “What the Chinese Eat” by 
Miss Wu; “Foods of Eastern India” by Dorothy 
Williams, who spent three years in India; 
“Favorite Mexican Dishes” by Mrs. Aimee 
Rovzar, a Mexican; and “Typical Foods of 
Foreign Lands” by Miriam Birdseye. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia’ Home Economics Association. In 
January, the Association had 158 members. 

Student Clubs. In January Mrs. J. Milton 
Murray, chairman of the advisory committee 
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for student clubs, reported a larger number of 
affiliated clubs than had ever been listed before 
at this time of year. District club meetings 
are being held throughout the state. 

State Department of Education. The offices 
of the vocational home economics division 
were moved from Athens to the State Depart- 
ment of Education at the State Capitol in 
Atlanta on January 1. 

Brenau College. The home economics de- 
partment sponsored a bazaar before Christ- 
mas, the proceeds to be used to improve the 
household arts cottage. The clothing classes 
exhibited attractive articles of clothing, and 
the foods and nutrition classes offered for sale 
three five-pound boxes of candy and a number 
of fruit cakes. 

Georgia State College for Women. The 
new cafeteria opened at the beginning of the 
fall quarter provides welcome opportunity for 
every girl to have meals and parties with 
prompt, efficient service, delicious food, and 
beautiful surroundings at small cost. The 
cafeteria is in charge of Sue Stone, formerly 
head of the home economics department of the 
high school at Moultrie, Georgia. 

Professor Mabry Harper spoke on “The 
Family and Its Relations” at a recent meeting 
of the home economics club members of the 
Sixth District. 

The Clara Whorley Hasslock Home Econom- 
ics Club celebrated Ellen H. Richards’ birthday 
by giving a play that showed family life in 
three generations. 

Clara Morris spoke on “Homemaking” at 
the meeting of the Peabody High School 
Parent-Teacher Association in December. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois State Normal University. Josephine 
Ross is continuing her graduate work at 
Columbia University. Evelyn Mansfield, who 
is substituting for her, spent last summer 
studying in Paris. 

University of Chicago. Helen Koch spoke 
on “The Value of Mental Tests in Guidance of 
Young Children and Demonstration of Mental 
Tests” at the convention of the Illinois State 
League of Nursing Education in Chicago. 

Dr. Lydia Roberts has returned from a 
month’s stay in Mexico. 
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The department of home economics is 
conducting a long-time demonstration on the 
effects of improved nutrition on the growth 
and development of children in two institutions. 
In one, experiments are being made to test the 
effects of additional milk and vitamin D on 
the progress of the children over a year’s time; 
and at the other, quantity dietary studies are 
being made. 

University of Illinois. The program for 
Farm and Home Week included talks by Isabel 
Bevier on moral issues and citizenship prob- 
lems; Agnes Samuelson, president of the 
N. E. A.; Dr. Caroline B. Hedger of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund; Dean 
Albert J. Harno and various members of the 
University faculty. 

Chicago. Chicago Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The homemakers group had two 
interesting meetings this fall. At one Bernice 
Dodge of the Household Finance Corporation 
talked on “Consumer Education,” and at the 
other a representative of the Chicago Master 
Bakers Association spoke on “An Insight into 
the Baking Industry.” 

Public Schools. The Board of Education has 
been sponsoring for the past three months a 
W. P. A. project designed to put housekeeping 
aides into homes where children are kept out 
of school to help with the work of the home. 
Over 500 women are enrolled in this service, 
and when not assigned to homes they are in 
training under home economics teachers. The 
professional staff, made up of home economists 
and social service workers, is under the direc- 
tion of Louise Wood, with Frances Swain 
acting as adviser and representative of the 
schools. 

H.E.W.I.B.’s. Mrs. Katherine Bele Niles 
joined the staff of the department of foods and 
nutrition of the Institute of American Poultry 
Industries on January 1. She succeeds Mrs. 
Clara Gebhard Snyder, who is organizing a 
department of foods and nutrition for the 
newly-formed Wheat Flour Institute, the 
educational division of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 


Vocational Home Economics. In 1934-35 


seven schools conducted “Homemakers Spe- 
cials,” a series of meetings for adults dealing 
with homemaking problems in which all leader- 
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ship and instruction is volunteer work. The 
1935-36 Homemakers Specials are now in 
progress in various sections of the state. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
Membership in the association increased very 
much during 1935, an indication that the women 
of the state are keenly interested in the home 
economics projects sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Student Clubs. The Association has 31 
affiliated student clubs this year. 

Ball State Teachers College. Mrs. Marie P. 
Ringle, itinerant teacher trainer, held a series 
of district conferences for home economics 
teachers in northeastern Indiana during Feb- 
ruary. 

A nursery school under federal supervision 
has been opened on the campus. It will be 
available for the use of girls of the child devel- 
opment classes. 

Dr. M. F. Nimkoff, head of the department 
of sociology of Bucknell University, will give 
an intensive course in social aspects of the 
family during the first half of the first summer 
term. This course will be open to graduate 
students and advanced seniors. 

Butler University. Lute Troutt, president- 
elect of the American Dietetic Association, 
discussed requirements for hospital, clinical, 
and commercial dietetic training at an open 
meeting of Pi Epsilon Phi on December 10. 

Indiana State Teachers College. The home 
economics club made and sold 300 pounds of 
fruit cake for Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
realizing a profit of about $40. 

Indiana University. Dr. Callie Mae Coons 
is acting as assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics in place of Irma Robinson, who is on 
leave of absence for this semester. 

Purdue University. A stimulating program 
on a wide variety of home economics subjects 
was presented at the annual Agricultural Con- 
ference at the University from January 13 to 17. 
Dr. Lillian Gilbreth was one of the speakers. 

Bedford. Five Bedford High School girls 
in the clothing department and two in the 
food department are working on National 
Youth Administration projects. The clothing 
projects include mending school property and 
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making curtains for two C. C. C. recreation 
buildings, doll quilts for children’s Christmas 
gifts, and a wrestling-mat cover. ‘The girls in 
the foods department are assisting in the 
cafeteria. 

Evansville. Martha Boeke, who has been 
substituting at Reitz High School for Mae 
Nanneker while the latter was studying at 
Peabody College, will teach home economics 
at Bossee High School during the second semes- 
ter. The increase in enrollment in the depart- 
ment there has made necessary the employ- 
ment of an extra full-time teacher. 

North Madison. The Ellen H. Richards 
Club of North Madison High School is helping 
to organize home economics clubs in 20 coun- 
ties. Each member has selected one county in 
which she will help work. 

Terre Haute. The “Lizbeth Ann” Club of 
Garfield High School has adopted as its slogan 


for the vear ‘‘A live wire never gets stepped on.”” 


IOWA 
Iowa Home Economics Association. S/u- 
dent Clubs. The home economics student 
clubs of the state held their fifth annual 


convention at the lowa on 
The clubs of Coe College and 


the University of Iowa were hostesses to the 


University of 
November 16. 


200 students representing 20 high school and 5 
college clubs. Dr. Harry G. Barnes, associate 
professor of speech at the University of Iowa, 
spoke on the importance of speech in per- 
sonality other 
representing different fields in which people 


development. Six speakers, 
trained in home economics are working, told 
of the variety of opportunities open to ade- 
quately trained home economists. There were 
also group discussions conducted by student 
leaders. The convention closed with a tour 
of the campus and a tea served in the dining 
room of the home economics department. 

Iowa State College. Dr. Esther McGinnis 
of the University of Minnesota and Mabel 
Snedaker of the University of Iowa spoke at 
the parent education conference at the college 
on February 7. 

Katherine Goeppinger, a graduate who was 
formerly home service director for the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York, was 
journalism staff 


appointed to the technical 
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this year and is working with majors in home 
economics and journalism. 

University of Iowa. The home economics 
student club held its twentieth annual Christ- 
mas dinner party on December 17. Fifty 
faculty members were guests. 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. At the meeting of the student 
club section at Mammouth Cave on November 
22 and 23, a group discussion of ‘Publicity for 
Home Economics Education” was led by 
Sallie Hill and one of “Helps for Student Clubs” 
was led by Ann Dugan, state chairman. 

Asbury College. The home economics club 
has a larger enrollment this year than ever 
before. It holds “mixer meetings” regularly. 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. 
Ata Lee, state supervisor of home economics, 
and Mae C. Hansen of the Eastern faculty 
were guest speakers at the home economics 
club’s Christmas banquet on December 13 
at a downtown hotel. 

University of Kentucky. ‘The student club 
held its annual Ellen H. Richards banquet on 
December 20 at the Phoenix Hotel. Myrtle 
Weldon, head of home economics extension, 
spoke on “Resettlement in the State of Ken- 
tucky.” 

The state home economics teacher-training 
conference was held on the campus the week of 
January 13. Florence Fallgatter of the U. S. 
Office of Education was the conference leader. 

University of Louisville. The student club 
held its annual Ellen H. Richards luncheon on 
December 18 at the Puritan Hotel, whose 
dining room is managed by a home economics 
student at the University. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
Baltimore Section. The Baltimore — section 
gave a dinner recently at the Southern Hotel 
in honor of Dr. E. V. McCollum, who was 
chairman of the American Commission on 
Nutrition at the League of Nations’ Conference 
in Geneva, Switzerland. President Fred G. 
Holloway of Western Maryland College spoke. 

Dr. Ivan McDougle of Goucher College 
continued his series of three monthly lectures 
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before the section with “Family Relations” 
as his subject in January and “Economic Se- 
curity” in February. 

Hood College. To keep closer touch be- 
tween the college and its home economics 
alumne “round robin letters” have been started 
by assistant professor May F. Kohn among 
the girls who took teacher-training courses in 
the last four classes graduated. 

The related art division has made an especial 
effort this year to secure exhibits that will not 
only be of general interest but of especial 
interest to certain other departments which in 
turn cooperate by giving gallery lectures about 
exhibits directly related to their field. For 
example, Dr. Newton Underwood of the physics 
department lectured on the methods of camera 
control by which some of the effects in the 
exhibit of modern photography are obtained. 

University of Maryland. The county and 
home demonstration agents of the Extension 
Service held their vearly conference in College 
Park in January. 

Mrs. Amy Jane Englund has been appointed 
to fill the position in the foods and nutrition 
department left vacant by the resignation of 
Lucile Hartmann. 

Mrs. Claribel Welsh gave a paper on “‘Nutri- 
tion for Children” over Station W.B.A.L. as 
a part of the radio program sponsored by the 
Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Marie Mount has been appointed chairman 
of the American home department of the Mary- 
land Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The W.P.A. nursery school has been re- 
opened in the Home Economics Building. 

Baltimore Public Schools. The home eco- 
nomics departments of the city schools made 
2942 pounds of molasses taffy in December 
for the Christmas baskets distributed by the 
American Red Cross. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State Normal College. The Home 


Economics Club devoted the entire day of 
December 7 to welfare work in cooperation 
with local relief agencies. 

In January Dr. O. R. Yoder, assistant super- 
intendent of the Ypsilanti State Hospital, 
spoke at a joint meeting of the Club and the 
Association for Childhood Education. 
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Grand Rapids. The Peoples National Bank 
in cooperation with the Association of Com- 
merce and the Board of Education has spon- 
sored for the last year and a half weekly 
exhibits of industrial and educational activities. 
The department of home economics arranged 
three large exhibits in January. The first 
week, child development, family relationships 
with emphasis on family recreation, better 
consumer buying of cooking utensils and 
household linens, money management, and 
reference material for both student and adult 
consumer for each unit on display were fea- 
tured. The second week emphasis was placed 
on clothing needs for the family, the high 
school girl’s ensemble, informal and party 
clothes with appropriate accessories, consumer 
buying as related to clothing, textile testing, 
and clothing care. The third week food and 
nutrition, consumer buying as related to the 
food budget, cafeteria activities, and school- 
prepared food products were emphasized. 

Kalamazoo. In November the department 
of home economics cooperated in the observance 
of American Education Week by furnishing 
exhibits for two of the downtown stores and 
for a number of smaller stores in the vicinity 
of school buildings. Features of especial 
interest included the modeling of 
ready-to-wear clothing for the high school girl, 
with Lotta Lower explaining the costumes and 
directing the high school girls as they modeled; 
teas; open house; and the exhibit of adult 
homemaking activities from the evening-school 
classes. 


suitable 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
The November meeting was devoted to the 
subject of housing. Elizabeth Rivers, super- 
visor of home economics for the Minnesota 
Relief Administration, spoke on ‘The Findings 
of the Rural Housing Survey”; Fred Schilplin, 
state director of the F.H.A., discussed “The 
Purpose of the National Housing Act”; and 
Benjamin E. Youngdahl, director of the social 
service division of the State E.R.A., spoke on 
“Housing and Family Welfare.” 

Some 150 members attended the January 
meeting in the banquet room of Miller’s 
Cafeteria in Minneapolis. The business section 
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of the Association was in charge, and Miriam 
Williams acted as chairman. Marjorie Husted 
gave a talk on “The Planning and Preparation 
of Commercial Booklets,” and C. W. Howson 
discussed “Color Photography.” 

The Association has assembled a traveling 
library of the newer books in the home eco- 
nomics field which is available to anyone in 
the state who is interested. It is under the 
direction of Ella J. Rose of the home economics 
department, University of Minnesota. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting will be held in Jackson on 
April 24 and 25, and President Dorothy Dickins 
has secured Lita Bane and Marjorie Heseltine 
as the principal speakers. 

Homemakers’ Section. Mrs. Sarah Hand 
Bardin, the new chairman, is serving also as 
chairman of the committee on parent education 
and child development. The section hopes to 
be able to serve as an information source on 
homemaking for related organizations. The 
library committee, of which Mary Ellen 
Weathersby is chairman, has obtained a small 
circulating library on family life and child 
development for use of members of the Associa- 
tion. It will be under the supervision of the 
Mississippi Library Commission. 

Mississippi State College. Maud Wilson, 
now consultant in housing at the Resettlement 
Administration, was chairman of an informal 
conference on housing held at the College in 
December. She also appeared on the program 
at the annual extension meeting. 

Southern Agricultural Workers Conference. 
Home economists interested in the rural South 
met in Jackson from February 5 to 7. Lurline 
Collier of Athens, Georgia, served as general 
chairman of the home economics section. 
Norma Brumbaugh of Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
was responsible for the meeting of the extension 
group; Olive Sheets of Mississippi State Col- 
lege, for that of the research group; and Esther 
Rogers of Jackson, for that of the teaching 
group. Marie White represented the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Vocational Home Lovette 


Economics. 


Webb, vice-president of the Mississippi Voca- 
tional Association; Mary Wilson of Mississippi 
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State College for Women; and Esther Rogers, 
state supervisor of home economics education, 
attended the A.V.A. meeting in Chicago in 
December. Miss Rogers spoke before the 
joint session of the home economics section 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers on “How Can a Member of the 
P.-T. A. Judge the Value of a Home Economics 
Department?” 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City Home Economics Association. 
A home economics association was recently 
organized in Kansas City by the elementary 
and high school teachers of home economics, 
and monthly programs of varied interest have 
been planned for the year. 

Central Missouri State Teachers College. 
A new course designed primarily for rural 
teachers is being offeted by the home economics 
department. It should stimulate better health, 
improved housing conditions, and finer per- 
sonality development in rural sections. 

Ella Groenewald, chairman of home econom- 
ics and college dietitian, is having many 
requests from parent-teacher organizations 
throughout the state for her lecture “Feed 
Your Teeth to Last a Lifetime.” 

Julia Hatz, instructor in textiles and clothing 
construction, attended the World Education 
Conference in Oxford last August. 

University of Missouri. The home econom- 
ics department is looking forward to the com- 
pletion of Gwynn Hall, which will greatly 
increase its facilities. 

Mabel V. Campbell was elected chairman of 
the program and policies committee of the 
home economics section of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 

St. Louis. A balanced homemaking sched- 
ule which includes eight courses is now offered 
in the St. Louis adult education program. 
Various phases of family relationships are 
receiving attention; and students ir.terested in 
home service may have special training in home 
care, home management, and child care. 

Extension Service. Twenty-five counties 
have recently investigated the procedures 
necessary to obtain home demonstration 
agents, and twelve counties will be supplied 
soon. 























Eleanor F. Brown teaches English at the 
Mt. Morris (New York) High School and in 
one of her classes correlates home relations 
subject matter with the English instruction. 
At Syracuse University, where she is now 
completing the requirements for an M.A. 
degree in education, she has specialized in 
advisory work for girls. 

Mary C. Moxon went to the University of 
Manitoba sixteen years ago as a lecturer in 
nutrition but subsequently became a lecturer 
in, home economics education. Previously she 
was principal of the Truro School of Household 
Science, which is affiliated with the Nova Scotia 
Provincial Normal College. 

Margaret B. Hays, associate textile physicist 
at the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, was 
co-author of the article “Physical and Chemical 
Properties of Some Turkish Towels” in the 
November issue. 

Zarafinka Zirova Black is the wife of Dr. 
Floyd Black, president of the American College 
of Sofia. She is a Bulgarian lady who com- 
pleted her education at another of the six 
American colleges in the Near East, Istanbul 
Woman’s College (formerly Constantinople 
College). She is much interested in the eco- 
nomic, social, and professional advancement of 
women in the Near East, and counts among 
her close friends several leaders of the women’s 
movement in Bulgaria. 

Gladys Branegan is dean of the division of 
household and industrial arts at Montana State 
College. She was elected treasurer of the 
A.H.E.A. at the 1935 meeting. 

Dorothy Curtiss Doyle is in charge of the 
home information service for Better Homes in 
America. She holds a master’s degree from 
Purdue University, where she specialized in 
housing and served as assistant to the dean 
of the home administration department. Her 


experience has included also teaching, home- 
making, department store employment work, 
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and acting as head of a continuation school for 
girls. 

Sophia Reed is assistant state supervisor of 
home economics education in Illinois and chair- 
man of the A.H.E.A.’s advisory committee on 
student clubs. 

Ella J. Rose returned to her position as 
assistant professor of home economics education 
at the University of Minnesota last fall after a 
year’s leave of absence for advanced study. 
An advisory editor of the JouRNAL or Home 
Economics, she served as the JoURNAL’s official 
representative at the American Vocational 
Association convention. 

H. Chappel resigned the secretaryship of the 
National Council of Domestic Subjects in the 
fall of 1935 but graciously took enough of her 
leisure time afterward to prepare the account 
published in this issue. 

Eunice Walde, now a Texas homemaker who 
collaborates with her chemist husband in the 
preparation of some of his papers, assisted in 
the study reported in this issue while working 
toward her Ph.D. degree at Iowa State College. 
Jeanette E. Ross holds B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from that College and in 1932-34 was granted 
the home Purnell fellowship in 
textile chemistry there. She is now employed 
at the South Dakota State College as a textile 
research chemist. Mildred Barr holds 
two degrees from Iowa State College and is 
now working there for her doctor’s degree in 
textile chemistry. For two years she taught 
at Briar Cliff College in Sioux City, Iowa. 
Dr. Rachel Edgar, 
chemistry at Iowa State College, directed the 
study described in this issue. 

Ethelwyn Dodson is clothing specialist in 
the Agricultural Extension Service at the 
University of California. As explained in her 
article, she made the study reported in this 
issue at the Hoboken (New Jersey) laboratory 
of the United States Testing Company. 
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